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d is” — 
ger, POETRY: ot Wellington would have willingly allowed him to; mentioned by his Imperial Majesty. However, | Turtle, who attacked them furiously, and fought 
ow have brought the English army to a decisive battle; | sometime afterward, at Paris, being strongly pressed | them with such effect, that of thirty regulars, twenty 
mes) | > ig in Moore’s happiest and had therefore been the more anxious to push on, | by his frieads on the same point, and Josephine hav- | three men were killed, while all the militia of 
rom |). a The following Anacreontic is in. d necret di und if possible to force it, for he thought nothing else | ing herself assented to the arrangement, he seat to | detachment sought satety in flight.” 
iy = vein—touched with tenderness ami gine Saned s, could offer a chance of surmounting the difficulties | Russia, to eequaint Alexander with his wish and rea-| On his return to Fort Washington, Gen. Harmer 
thle What if he could hear it sung as we . | with which he was surrounded. But he added that diness to espouse the Russian Princess. halted near Chilicothe, and resolved tovhazard a 
ep ae Take hence the bowl tho’ beaming if he could have beaten the English army, their sittu- | ‘This intimation the Russian government received | second battle. ‘Late at night he detached Col. Har- 
merle Brightly as bowl ’ere shone ; ation was such, that he was positive that hardly any | with every outward mark of satisfaction, professing | *lin with orders to find the Indians and fight them. 
d Oh! it but sets me pocnpee J of the English forces would have escaped. The | its readiness to accede to the match. At the same | Hardin succeeded in his search about daylight. ‘The 
eet, | beam pach ere atl ; Russian army, having been already beaten on the | time, it started difficulties upon various points con- | savages fought with desperation, for they were 
o ta As in a wizard’s glass, 16th, would (upon any decided disaster to the En- | nected with it; and particularly with regard to sceur- | maddened by the sight of their flaming villages, and 


yet Like shades before me pass. und perhaps have been dispersed, certainly entirely | religion. For that purpose it was demande:l, that a again urged them to the onset.” Fifty regulars and 
he Take hence the bowl, &c. disorganized; and he might then have pushed on by Greek chapel should be established for her in the | one hundred militia were killed. The Indians also 
yy Each cup I drain brings hither forced marches to meet the Austrians, before any | Tuilleries. Phis, Bonaparte said, he would not have | suffered severely. Late in the summer of 1791, 
Some friend who once sat by, junction could have taken plaée Between them and | objected against, himself, but being a thing so un-| Gen. St. Clair marched into the hostile territory.— 
liest Bright lips—too bright to wither ; the Russians. In such circumstances, suecess in his | common, that, with the other points requested by | On the 15th of November, he encamped within 15 
Sits Warin pn etc pts efforts would have been probable, even it hostilities Russia, caused much discussion and difficulty at} miles of the Miami villages, with about fourteen 
had been obstinately persevered in. ‘ hundred men. The Indians had there assembled 
Then—then—the cup before me the state of things at that time, he had relied mainly b consequence of these inconveniences presenting | about the same number of warriors. Little Turtle 
ee Seems turning alltotears. — he said, rather upon the idea, that a victory over the | themselves with regard to the Russian alliance, some | was acting the commander-in-chief, superintended 
i Take hence the bowl, &c, English army in Belgium, with its immediate conse- | of his ministers, with Eugene Beauharnois, (his son- | and stimulated the whole, but headed no particular 
the ! . : quences, would have been sufficient to have produced | in-law, ) waited upon him, to press the advantage of | detachment; the arm of the warrior was to do much, 
From the Courier & Enquirer. a change of adminstration in England, and have | a connexion with an Austrian Princess, ‘They added, | but the eye and the voice of the chieftain much 
it it, A MOTHERS SONG. afforded him a chance of concluding an immediate | that the Austrian Ambassador would readily engage | more.”? On the morning of the fourth, the Indians 
" Thou art bright as the first beam of morning, general truce. : ‘ to bring his Court into any arrangement of this na- | commenced the attack upon the Americans, the mi- 
the " And soft - baad Lod ay Apa A cessation of hostilities was really his first object, | ture. : litia was thrown into confusion, a retreat ensued, 
The slaughter of our troops wa 
J As sleeps draws her curtain oe ap seal pal bile of epposing an adequate resistance to the numerous | should not on his part, make objections to the new immense, that of the Turtle aot at all gropertionsble 
Me ; Phares —_ papel: fre tome on forces of the Allies, if once united and acting in con- | plan.—They therefore, immediately agreed to take | to that of St. Clair. During the summer of 1792, 
: All my dreams arealive with thy glee ! cert against him. ; the contract of marriage of Louis XVI, for their the influence of the Turtle was felt among the sur- 
y, ; Circumstances, however, having taken the turn | guide, in arranging his with an Austrian Princess; | rounding tribes, and numerous depredations were 
VM. > Thy least touch compel westee hyde me; they did, and having forced him to act as he had | and before 12 o’clock that night, the necessary doc- | made upon the frontier inhabitants. It does not ap- 
rot & Pi Aue ers igaaee iy nae POR done, he thought Great Britain had not pursued the | uments were prepared, signed, and sent off for the | pear that the Turtle headed in person any of these | 
orge . I forget it, while gazing at thee! wisest policy, in refusing to receive him ina friend- approbation of the Emperor of Austria. Francis parties, but he headed a party in November, 1792, 
TH isieididtiaieemaaes? ly manner. He would have given Ais word of honour | acceded without hesitation to every thing desired; | which madean attack on a detachment of our troops, 
eS “on — ag ere san 2 we not to have quitted the kingdom, nor to have inter- | and, by his manner of forwarding his consent to the | commanded by General Adair, under the walls ot 
ED: § On sheniiies ne does my soul dwell the longest ? fered in any manner, directly or indirectly, in the | project, gave all reason to believe, that he was not| Fort St. Clair, in which the former were repulsed. 
HN. When off’ring to Heaven its prayers? affairs of France, or in politics of any sort, unless es- | only satisfied but most highly pleased with thear-| In June, 1794, the Turtle was in the action of 
' * erie thine! ob thou flower, thou art shining pecially requested so to do, by our Government. The | rangement. Fort Recovery, when a detachment of troops under 
EY, » pct br heron leaves. so fresh and so bright : General believed, that the influence he had over the} — Bonaparte said, he became the emperor’s son-| M‘Mahon was defeated. Wayne’s campaign, in 
Round my soul, like a sweet wreath thour't twining, { minds of the people of every description in France, | in-law, without any other solicitation or intrigue on | seventeen hundred and ninety-four, put an end to 
noe Each tendril’s a pulse of delight! would have enabled him to keep them quiet, under | his part; and without having even once seen Maria | these hostilities. The night before the engagement, 
IW, IMOGEN. whatever terms it might have been thought neecessa- | Louisa, until she arrived in France as his wite. He} a council of Indian Chiefs was ‘held, in which it 
CR.” one ry, for the future security of Europe, to have impos- | therefore, seemed to think that the Emperor’s con- | was proposed to attack Wayne his encampment. 
Sead BONAPARTE’S VOYAGE TO 8T. HELENA. ed upof that nation. And it was his opinion, that if | duct towards him, since his reverses, was not in| To this Turtle was opposed, **We have beaten the 
Mre™ Messrs. Lilly, Wait, Colman and Holden, of Bos- } conditions at all repugnant to the vanity of the French | unison with his conduct or professions towards him | enemy,” said he, “twieey ap te command- 
me ‘ ton, have just published # small volume of 123 pages plist on, should be acquiesced in by the Bourbons, it | in prosperity; or such as he had a right to expect] ers. We cannot expect dodfortane ale 
bh ' 12mo. under the above title, comprising the Diary of | would render them, if possible, even more unpopu- | from the father of his wife. Consequently, he de- | ways to attendus. The Americans are now led by 
yor, # Rear Admiral Sir George Cockburn, during his pas- | lar than they were at present; and that the people of | clared, he would have gone any where in his distress | a chief who never sleeps. - The night and day are 
ws | sage from England to St. Helena in 1815, for the | France would only await a favourable crisis, to rise | or done any thing, rather than have placed himself | alike to him; and during all the time he has been 


~ sland, under the direction of the British govern- | the French army, he considered of no great conse- | as a favour, froma prince who had behaved towards | watchfulness of our young men, we have néver been 
» alls ment. It is nothing remarkable that such a diary | quence, as the whole nation was now military, and him so unjustly. In fine, that ie had been deceived | able to surprise him. Think well of it. There is 
ad, should have been written, or that it should be pub- | could always form into an army ata given signal, with respect to the reception he looked for from the | something whispers me, it would be prudent to list- 
| lished; but that it should first be published in this} Jn answer to all this, 1 told him very frankly, that | English; but still, as harshly and unfairly as he con- | en to his offers of peace.” The Treaty of Greetiville, — 
7B. + Wy country, is certainly not a little extraordinary, and | however conscious he might be of his own integrity; | sidered himself treated by them, he found comfort | in August, 1795, closed this contest. ‘Tartle took a 
as ' deserves some explanation. It appears that the pri- | and how sacredly soever he might observe any stipu- from feeling that he was ander the protection of | decisive stand against the cessions of land demand- 
‘f vate secretary of the Admiral, since deceased, ree | lations to which he had pledged his word of honour, | British laws, which he could not have felt had he | ed by Wayne in that Treaty. Afier the conclusion 
ead, © served one copy of the manuscript to himself, no | it was perhaps natural for him at the moment to feel | gone to any other country, where his fate might have | of peace, ‘Turtle settled on Eel River, not far from 
LA” doubt with the consent of his superior, which copy, | as he spoke; yet that I did not think, after the events | depended on the whim of an individual. ) Fort phe anne His taste for civilized life now began 
.3 having been obtained from the family connexions of | of latter years, the Government of Great Britain} He said hardly any thing about his wish to have | to manifest itself. He frequently visited the capi- 
he : the deceased, has passed into the hands of the present | could be supposed to have sufficient reliance in him, | gone to America, although his attendents assure me | tal, and was furnished by government with every 
a publishers. ‘* There is another copy of this manu- | to allow him to take up bis abode in Englaad, in con- | he was very anxious to have made that country his| thing necessary for a decent subsistence. These 
ree, ' | script in existence,” says the Preface to the volume | formity with his request, due reference being had to residence, and to have remained there as a private | indulgences injored ‘Turtle’s influence among the 
hier» before us, ‘which was, at one time, in the course of | the present state ot France, und to the feciings of | individual. Ibelieve he gave up every idea of the | Indians, and in his efforts to regain it, he was sub- 
a publication in England, but considerations which | our Allies on the continent. I therefore observed to | United States, alter the passports were refused him, | sequently found in “opposition to the interests of the 
ny. ‘ may be obviously inferred from the character of the | him, that with this view of the subject, I had been | and he had seen the situation of our ships. United States. In 1812, Turtle wrote to General 
as production itself, then Jed to its suppression, and | surprised at his not retiring, in preterence, to Aus- Harrison, on behalf of his nation, disapproving of the 
x raust continue to prevent its appearance from that | tria, where his connexion with the Emperor would MICHIKINAQWA, or the Little Turtle. _ | course pursued by Tecumseh, and lamenting that the 
ER. quarter.” A brief extract, which is all that we can | have afforded him so sirong a claim to a more dis- Thatcher, in his ludian Biography, speaks of this | peace which had so long subsisted bet ween the Indians 
rer properly take from so small a book, of which the | tinguished reception. _ | chief as a ‘personage both of talents and cel@brity, | and the United States, was likely to be distarbed.— 
copy right is secured, will serve to give our readers} He said, that if he had gone there, he had no}second only in modern times to those of Tecumseh.” | During the same year, on the 14th of July, he died 
8. an idea of the nature of its contents. doubt he would have been received with every at- | The name of Lite Turtle is tamiliar to most of our | of the gout at Fort Wayne, and was buried by the 
®. " “He attributed, solely, to the disaffected officers of | tentioa, but that he would not bring himself to sub- | readers, and we have thought that a very brief no-| commandant of that post with the honours of war.— 
the his army, his Waterloo disasters. mit to receive any favours from the Emperor of | tice ot his life would be read with interest, He was about 65 years of age at the time of his death. 
mp. ee The statement of General Gourgaud, respecting | Austria, after knowing the manner in which he had | His father was a Miama chief, the mother a Mo-| Mr. Schoolcraft speaks of Turtle in terms of com- 
Qist | his having mistaken the Prussians for Gen. Grou- | taken part against him, notwithstanding his former | hegan woman. His talents were remarked in his| mendation, and Mr. Thatcher awards to him the 
“5 chy’s division, he contradicted, and assured me, he | professions of affection, and his close connexion with | boyhood, aud made him a chiefin early life. As| high honour of being the “first man to originate an 
oint. .. & knew early in the day, that the Prussians were clos- | him. a warrior in the ranks of his tribe, he performed | efficient system of measures for the suppression of 
mae a ing on his flank; that this, however, gave him litle| This connexion, the General added, had not been, | important services. The treaty of 1782, left the | intemperance’? among the aborigines. In 1802 or 
F or no uneasiness, as he believed that Gen, Grouchy | by any means, sought by himself. He then gave me | British in possession of several s within our | 1803, he visited the Eoothuues of Kentucky, and 
wife ; would also close with him at the same time. He had, | the following curious relation, respecting his mar- | northern boundaries. ‘The Wyandotts, the Potta-| made an appeal to them in person on the subject. A 
‘3 moreover, ordered a sufficient force to oppose these | riage with Maria Louisa: He told me, that when he | watamies, the Delawares, the Shawnees, the Chip-| commitiee was raised, and says Mr. Thatcher, ‘we 
AR-. 9 & Prussians. ‘They were in fact already checked, and | was with the Emperor of Russia at Erfurth, Alex- | pewas, the Ottawas, and the Miamies, lingered | believe a law passed to prevent the sale of whiskey to 
CH. he added, that he considered the battle to have been, | ander took an opportunity of pressing upon him, one | around and were subsisted at these points. A come | the Indians, as he desired.” He made a similar ad- 
q. of upon the whole, rather in his favour than otherwise, | day, the importance of his having a legitimate heir, | bination against the whites, similar to that under | dress of a highly animated character, before the Le- 
throughout the day; but that after dark, the disaffect- | bcth for the repose of France and Europe. Alex- | Pontinac, many years before, wasfeventually formed. | gislature of Ohio, but without success. ‘T’o Little 
TAH ed officers to whom he had alluded, promulgated the | ander advised him to divorce Josephine, and offered | In this Little Turtle acted a conspicuous part. Hej Turtle, also, is aseribed the introduction among his 
van- cry of * Sawve gui peut.’ him in marriage a Russian Princess. Bonaparte said | ‘was politically the first follower ot Pontinae and the | people of the practice of inoculation for the small 
ve of ‘his spread such confusion and alarm throughout | he believed the Emperor called her the Princess Ann, | latest model of Tecumseh.” He was assisted in this | pox. He had a strong desire to study the institations 
esi" his whole line, that it became impossible to counter- | though he paid little attention to the proposition at | combination by Buckongahelas, Blue Jacket, and | of civil lite, and his capabilities for understanding 
ness, iF act it, or to rally his troops, situated as they were. | the time; for he had lived so long, in such epics by several other chiefs. In 1791, Gen. Harmer, with | them have been considered superior to those of any 
3 uv Had it been daylight, he was positive the result would | and had so much reason to be satisfied with Joseph- | with three hundred and twenty regulars left Fort | other Indian of his time. 
rn have been very different. Then it would have been | ine, that the idea of its causing her pain, declined | Washington, now Cincinnati, to chastise these tribes, | Upon his retarn from Philadelphia, 1797 he 
only necessary to have placed himself in a conspicu- | him from entering further upon the subject. Besides, | He was joinedy-on his northern route, by about | visited Captain, now General Harrison, then in the 
i 2. ous situation, in front, to have insured the rallying | he said he wus already well aware of the falseness of | twelve hundred militia. ‘‘Col. Hardin, at the head jcommand of Fort Washington. In the course of 
Wa > Te of all his troops around him; but it was treachery | character of the Emperor Alexander, and therefore | of six hundred Kentucky troops, was detached in ad-| their conversation he stated that he had become ac« 
fan | and darkness combined, which rendered his ruin un- | merely observed to him, in reply, that he was living | vance to reconnoitre. As he approached the enemy’s | quainted, while in Philadelphia, with a great war- 
ace: 2 avoidable. on the best terms possible with the Empress Jo- | villages, oe fled, The villages were destroyed, | rior. This was Kosciusko, who hearing that the 
Afr fa He said that on the morning of the 17th June, he| sephine, and consequently, had never turned his} and a light forceagain detached in pursuit. These | Turtle was in the city, sent for him. They were 
Jo. . did not entertain the most distant idea, that the Duke | thoughts towards any arrangement of the nature }men were met by a small Indian party, led on by the | pleased with each other, and Turtle’s visits were of- 
| 


Lost hope and dead affection 


urpose of taking out Napoleon Bonaparte to that 


glish) have been forced to make a precipitate retreat, 


in a body for their destruction. The disbanding of 


ing to the Princess the right of exereising her own 


in a situation to have been obliged to ask protection 


their uncovered dead, and the war erv of the Turtle 


marching upon our villages, notwithdtanding’ the 
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ten repeated. At the last one Kosciusko presented 
him with an elegant brace of pistuls and a splendid 
robe of sea-otter skins. 

The Turtle told Capt. Harrison that he wished to 
know in what wars Kosciusko had been wounded. — 
The Captain showed him Poland on a map of Europe 
and explained to him the usurpation of its territory, 
and the efforts of his*friend the warrior to throw off 
the foreign yoke. While the Captain was describ- 
ing the last unsuccessful battle of Kosciusko, the 
Turtle became uneasy. At the conclusion, he tra- 
versed the room with great agitation, violently flour- 
ishing the pipe tomahawk, with which he had been 
smoking, and exclaimed, ‘‘Let that woman take care 
of herself—-meaning the Empress Catharine--this may 
yet be a dangerous man.” 

The Captain explained to the Turtle some anec- 
dotes respecting the Empress and her favourites, one 
ot whom,—the King of Poland,—had at first been 
elevated to the throne, and afterwards driven froni 
it. He was much astonished to find that men, and 

articularly warriors, would submit to a woman.— 
He said, **that if his friend Kosciusko -had been a 

ortly handsome man, he might have succeeded with 
oe majesty of all the Russias, and might, by means 
ofa love intrigue, have obtained that independence 
for his country to which his skill and valor in the 
field had been unequal.” 
From the New York Courier of yesterday. 
SINGULAR DEVELOPEMENT. 

A case of a singular and extraordinary character, 
has been under a course of investigation before the 
Police, during the last two days, which may be stated 
as follows: ; 

A young man by the name of Thomas Shannon, 
who carries on the business of a Hair-Dresser, at 
No. 120 Beekman street, in the neighbourhood of 
Fulton Market, was waited upon about the third of 
January last, by a young man ef rather dissolute 
habits who had formerly been in his service, and in 
a grave and imposing manner informed him, that he 
had something to communicate of a serious naturé 
and vitally affecting him, which he was anxious to 
do, but could not unless the most solemn promises 
were given not to divulge its import to any human 
being until liberty was given by his informant to do 

Being surprised at the circumstance, and his cu- 
riosity strongly excited to know what it was that so 
materially could affect him, he consented to receive 
the communication under the solemnity of-an oath, 
which was administered, and the following particu- 

lars detailed to him by his cautious informant. That 
an arrangement had been entered into by some per 
sons, but by whom he could not then disclose, to rob 
him on his way frota the shop to his residence in 
Cherry-street, and then to murder him—that it was 
known by the conspirators that he had a gold watch, 
and carried usually a considerable amount of money 


with him, which they had resolved to possess them- | 


selves of, and that it behoved him as a prudent man 
not AN venture home unattended, particularly after 
dark. 

Shannon, although he did not place implicit con- 
fidence in the communication made to him, still felt 
a painful solicitude upon the subject, and continued 
to press his informant. for further particulars, but 
without any effect until the day before yesterday, 
when, as Shannon says, he absolved him from the 
oath of Secrecy which he had taken, and gave him 
the names of two young men, also hair dressers, as 
the persons who had entered into the conspiracy to 
rob and then to murder him. Shannon immediately 
went to the police office, where he stated the forego- 
ing circumstances, upon which his informant and the 
two individuals charged were sent fomby the magis- 
trates, and separately examined. 

The informant stated, under oath, that he was ac- 
quainted with the parties, and knew of the existence 
of the conspiracy—that he had also seen a heavy piece 
of iron, resembling a shipwright’s chisel, which had 
been placed under a stoop in Shannon’s route home, 
with which one of the two were to knock him 
down, ‘and that the parties had gone with him, sup- 
posing that he had consented to participate in the 
deed, and pointed out an alley in Water street, into 
which it was proposed and agreed Shannon should 
be taken prior to the murder. He further stated 
that one of the two admitted to him, that he was the 

erson who had intended to rob and had shot at Dr. 

ees ou the third avenue. 

The first person examined on the accusation stated, 
that he was well acquainted with Shannon’s iptorm- 
ant, who knowing his poverty, had, at a ten-pin al- 
ley in the Bowery, as early as November last, pro- 
posed to him the robbery of Shannon as the means 
of bettering his condition, and after repeated inter- 
views pointed out to him the mode by which it 
might be effected. To avoid detection, the inform- 
ant proposed that Shannon should be killed, as ‘‘the 
dead tell no tales,” and furnished the instrument and 
placed it under a porch, in Water street, where it 
could conveniently be had when. wanted, with which 
the examinant wasto knock him down, and after- 
wards kill him. 

He admitted that he had told the informant that he 
had shot at Dr. Rees, but that this was mere brava- 
do, ds he had never dune,so—and that he had seem- 
ingly entered into the conspiracy, but with no inten- 

tion ultimately to engage in it. He further stated, 


that he had seen the third person in company two or 
three times with the informant, and was led to be- 


lieve that he was to have had a hand in the business, 


thing he said in their interviews, as the informant 
had done all the talking. 

The third individual denied any knowledge of the 
matter, except that the informant On one occasion 
told him not to be astonished if he should shortly 
hear of some person being robbed; and on another, 
spoke of Shannon having a considerable amount of 
money; but that at the time he made the first intima- 
tion about a rebbery, he informed the examinant that 
if he ever disclosed what he then said, he would as- 
sassinate him. 

The magistrate, under this state of the case, di- 
rected that the three persons should be put under re- 
cognizances until the Grand Jury should have passed 
upon it, and that the papers should be laid before 
them for that purpose. 


From the London Couzt Journal. 
FASHIONABLE TACTICS. 
ONE’S COUNTRY NEIGHBOURS. 


Gladstone Hall. The Hon. Mrs. Gladstone and her 
three daughters ata work table. Enter Gen. G. 
from his ride. 

Gen. G.—Helen, my dear, go and see whether 
there are any letters for me on my library table. 

Helen G.—Yes, Papa. [Exit. ] 

Gen. G. Mrs. Gladstone, I have invited the 
Brooke Park party to shoot and dine here to-morrow. 
Be sure to warn Helen, before they arrive, that young 
Achsley comes with them. 

Mrs. G. Then why ask thematall? You might 
have postponed it till next week? Isuppose he is 
not going to pass the autumn with those people? 

Gen. G. Next week Sir Richard Brooke himself 
is off to shoot on his Yorkshire estates; and I thought 
Maria would be better satisfied the party should take 
place before his departure. Eh! Maria? 

Maria G. Indeed, Pa, Sir Richard’s movements 
are no concern of mine. 

Gen. G. 1 know it, my dear; and no fault of yours 
either. However, l have given you and Helen a last 
chance. I find that, in spite of Lady Brooke’s ma- 
neuvres, Achsley is at present under no positive en- 
gagement to her daughter; and Sir Richard told me 
explicitly this morning as we were riding home to- 
gether from Luistone, that he is looking out for a 
wife; which, to the father of three unmarried girls, is 
saying a great deal. 

Mrs. G. Maria, Sophy, my dears; the afternoon 
is very fine, go and take a turn in the shrubbery. 

Sophy G. Thank you, Mamma, I have a dreadful 
cold. 

Maria. And my ancle is very weak atfer my 
sprain. 

Gen. G. Nonsense, nonsense, Mrs. Gladstone; 
let them stay and hear what Ihave to stay. You 
don’t fancy you can keep two overgrown girls of two 
or three and twenty, in the dark on such points? 

Mrs. G. How often must I remind you, jhat Sophy 

s only one and twenty. 

Sophy G. Last birth-day, Mamma. 

Gen. G. Ihave kept Lankley Wood and Brick- 
heath Farm (my two best preserves) for the Brooke 
Park party. ‘They will be over to breakfast. Take 
care that none of the girls make their appearance. 
No sporstman can ever bear the sight of a woman 
till dinner time. Give them plenty of cold fowl, 
pigeon-pie, and chocolate, but no young ladies. 

Mrs. G. I can only tell you for a certainty, that 
Lady Brooke and Marian preside at the tea table 
every morning throughout the shooting and hunting 
season; follow the gentlemen to the stable yard and 
kennel, pat the horses, pet the dogs; see the re- 
freshments packed, and pretend to enter, heart and 
soul, into the whole affair. ; 

Gen. G. Then rely on it that, with all their hearts 
and souls, the men wish them at the devil. 

Mrs. G. So you may fancy; but there are certain 
little attentions which men swear at the first week, 
endure the second, and begin to look for, as indis- 
‘pensable, on the third. Whatever you may have 
heard, General, Marian will catch young Achsley at 
last; but I shall always think that Lady Brooke has 
behaved a very shabby, unneighbourly way about it. 
I told her myself before Easter, that he was all but 
engaged to Helen. 

Sophy. Yes, Mamma! But you gave her at the 
sane time such a flourishing description of his estates 
in Cheshire, and his chance of succeeding to the 
Grantstone peerage, that any one might have pre- 
dicted what would happen. 

‘ Maria. Lady Brooke is such an artful woman.— 

What right has she to quarter herself as she does 

at Brooke Park? Her living there amounts to for- 

bidding the bans of any marriage that her son might 
be inelined to form. 

Sophy. And she has such a cunning way of what 
she calls making the house ‘ pleasant to young peo- 
ple;’? which consists of getting up charades, where 
Marian plays the first parts; and concerts, where, 
after our thundering sonatas, Marian is brought for- 
ward to sing one of her beautiful English ballads. 

Mrs. G. i have my Own Opinion of women who 
make their daughters sing English ballads! It can- 
not be as an exercise of their skill, or to display their 
proficiency. But we all know that no sort of music 
tells so well with young men. This was the secret 
of Miss Stephen’s popularity, and Mrs. Waylett’s; 
and Lady Brooke has been mean enough to turn it to 
account. The most provoking part of it is, that 
Helen’s voice is too loud for ballads, Sophy’s too 
low; whilst poor Maria has none at all! 

Gen. G. And my little friend Marian the pipe of 


but that his conjectures were not warranted by any 


a blackbird. 


& ‘ 


Mrs. G. Yes: you are always willing enough to 
disparage your own poor girls! I should not have 
been surprised, had you asked Miss Brooke and her 
mother to dinner to-morrow, to meet the young 
men! 

Gen. G. Surprised? Why of course I did! How 
could | do otherwise? Invite away the whole party 
staying in her house, and leave her there to dine 
alone? Pshaw! 

Sophy. Marian and lady Brooke are not sports- 
men, Papa: they could not expect to be asked to shoot 
at Brickheath Farm. 

Maria. Sir Richard went to shoot at the Mincings 
the other day;and | know Mrs. Mincing took care 
not to be bored with his mother and sister. 

.Gen. G. Very likely, young ladies; but Lady 
Brooke is the widow of one of my oldest friends, 
and—pray where are you going, Mrs. Gladstone? 

Mrs. G. To write an excuse, and put them all off. 
You do not suppose I will tamely sit by and see my 
daugliters’ interests sacrificed? 

Gen. G. Nonsense !—absurd!—the girls will have 
an equal chance! They are three to one against poor 
Marian. Besides Sir Richard can’t marry his own 
sister, so Miss Maria will have a fair shot at the 
young Buronet. 

Maria.—Really, Papa,you have no sort of delicacy ! 

Mrs, G,—it is quite out of the question that this 
dinner party should take place. We might have 
done very well for three or four young men, who, 
provided they get champaigne and claret enough, 
take no notice of the minutie of the table. But 
Lady Brooke’s standing in the county entitles her to 
be treated with respect.—I cannot think of having 
Lady Brooke without white soup, a second course of 
creams and caramels, and all that sort of thing. It 
is now six o’clock, and ‘Tompkins always requires a 
notice. I shall certainly write and put them 
off. 

Gen. G.—Did any one ever hear anything half so 
ridiculous! As if it were not fifty times more un-. 
gracious to put off Lady Brooke, than to receive her 
without white soup! 

Mrs. G.--I dare say you think so, for it is quite 
indifferent to you how bad an opinion she may form 
ofusall. But after her triumph over me respect- 
ing Harry Achsley, I shall take care not to pat it in 
her power to say impertinent things of me. I shall 
tell her we have illness in the house, and cannot pos- 
sibly receive her. 

Gen. G.--You shall do no such thing. 1 have 
promised these young men a good day’s sport—and 
a good day’s sport they shall have. 

rs. G.—Let them have it, and weleome!—But 
agood dinnner is quite another affair. Why, we 
literally should not have time to get down fish from 
town; and you know very well what young Mincing 
had the insolence to say about one muddy trout and 
cray-fish sauce! 

Gen. G.—I1 never knew nor care. But on this 
point I am decided, that Brooke and his two cousins, 
and Harry Achsley breakfast and shoot here to-mor- 
row; and that Marian and her mother join them at 
dinner. 

Maria.—I will answer for it, Papa, Sir Richard 
does not care for turbut. 

_ Sophy.—and [am sure, Mamma, Harry Achsley 
can dine without white soup. . 

Mrs. G.—Very well,—very well!—I see you are 
all leagued against me;—and you must take the con- 
sequence. Let them come!—You will find 

[Enter footman, with a letter.) 

Footman.—A note from Brooke Park, Ma’am 

Exit.) 

Mrs. G. (reading. )—Ay, I might have guessed 
so!—I mighthave known she would take care that 
neither Achsley nor Sir Richard came within a mile 


of Gladstone! 
‘Brooke Park, Tuesday. 
‘My son requests me to assnre you, my dear Mrs, 
Gladstone, that in accepting the General’s kind in- 
vitation this afternoon, (Aipocrite’) he was quite una- 
ware that l had already engaced the Mincings and a 
large party to dine here. We are, therefore, under 
the necessity of stating our very great regret at be- 
ing unable to wait upon you—(horrid woman!) With 
united kind regards from all here to the General and 
your dear girls, 
‘Iam most faithfully yours, 
‘Enrraa Brooke.’ 
Very well!—It’s all mighty well!—But I will 
manage to pay her off for these manceuvres.—Sophy, 
Mruaia! [ insist upon your going to take a walk!—Of 
all the hateful people on earth, commend me to one’s 
Country NEIGHBOURS. 


“PUTTING TO RIGHTS.” 


Is any one fond of variety! let him marry—I speak 
it oracalarly, and in full defiance of the generally re- 
ceived opinion of the dull monotony of the marriage 
life. I affirm it to be neither dull nor monotonous; 
but on the contrary, a source of infinite variety, and 
as such I can recommend it—though to say the truth, 
were I obliged to write my schvol copies over again, 
it would go against my conscience to say, that ** Va- 
riety is charming.” 

The fact is, I am a literary man, and get my living 
by my pen. Iam a household drudge to editors of 
magazines, booksellers, and gentlemen who wish to 
have a literary reputation, without the trouble of 
writing books. You may therefore suppose, that 
quietude and 4omestic comfort is essential to my suc- 
cess. Now my wife does not think so, or at least 


r bread consumed in rubbing the 


her ideas of domestic comfort differ so materially 
> 


from mine, as to render it much the same thing. She 
is never happy but when the house is a perfect chaos 
with scouring, dusting, and aboye all “ putting to 
rights.” She would be delighted if a troop of sol- 
diers were quartered on her tor the pleasure of put- 
ting things to ‘‘rights” afterwards. If she walked 
in her sleep, it would be with a duster in her hand. 
If she were ever tempted to purloin, it would be 
yellow soap. The very paint of my doors and wains- 
coat is giving way in picturesque streaks to the origi- 
nal dval by repeated scourings—and there is more 

aper on my parlour 
walls than would keep my finally Thank God, it 
will be rubbed off soon. I have not a chair or a ta- 
ble in my house but what is ricketty with continued 
polishing; that is what my wife calls ‘* taking care 
of the furniture.” But oh! that ‘‘putting to rizhts.” 
Paper, paint, chairs and tables, might all go, if I 
could be spared the horror. If I die, the verdict of 
the coroner’s jury will surely be died of ** putting to 
rights. ”” 

I have a good sized table to myself—a writing ta- 
ble—on this is spread my various notes and papers, 
whether prrparing an article for the magazine, cor- 
rectiug a manuscript for a publisher, or writing a 
book for an author. To an ordinary eye every thing 
may appear in confusion there, but to me it is in per- 
fect order, Ican place my finger upon every thing 
I want. But no, that will not do for my wife. ‘Things 
must be ‘* put to rights.” The moment my back is 
turned, therefore, the process commences, ‘The ta- 
ble is rubbed and polished till the joints creak again 
—the draws are all turned topsy-turvey, and the pa- 
pers bundled up and crammed away in places where 
it will take a month to find them again. When I 
return I’m at my wits end—I am like a man going to 
sleep with flowing curls, waking and finding himself 
in a trim crop wig! 

Never shall I forget the hubbub we were in for a 
whole week, when the child exhibited symptoms of 
a flea-bite. The house was scrubbed from garret 
to cellar, blankets were scoured, carpets beat, win- 
dows and doors open day and night, until she caught 
—a violent cold, and l—the rheumatism. But in 
order that you may have a more vivid sense of my 
enjoyments, I will give you my diary for a day. 

March 13.—Rose at 8 o’elock—very cold, a little 
snow upon the grouud--my wife rises an hour ear- 
lier; she, careful creature, is determined the servant 
shall have no opportunity for making tea and toast 
for the policeman—got out of bed on the cold bare 
floor, my wife says, that carpets harbour dust, and 
not healthful in bed rooms—shave with cold water, 
teeth chattering with cold, and cut myself—ean’t 
get hot water, my wife says, cold water’s bracing. — 
Come down at last, stiff as an icicle, and blue as the 
cholera—find windows and doors all wide open—my 
wite says. a well ventilated house makes things 
sweet and wholesome, and keeps dust from settling! 
find a little green smoke instead of fire, straggling 
through a host of cinders—walk briskly up and 
down the room blowing my fingers—no sign of 
breakfast, can’t get the kettle to boil—servant em- 
ployed in whitening the door steps; street door open, 
of course, a cutting north-east wind finding its way 
into one’s very marrow. Enter, at last, a bright 
tea-kettle, placed at a respectable distance from the 
green smoke—bit of bread singed here and there, 
and called toast—tea made with luke warm water, 
better that tea should be weak, than the bright tea- 
kettle be blacked, so my wife says—try in vain to 
get on my boots, find a serubbing brush in one, and 
a duster in the other! 

About 11 o’clock find my way out, and toil all day 
anfong publishers, editors, &c. without success, re- 
turn hungry and dispirited, hoping, though with 
some misgiving, to find comfort at home—turn the 
corner of the street where L live and view with dis- 
may a volume of dust, the downy residue of bed- 
room sweepings, and tea leaves flying with the velo- 
city of light, through the street door of my domi- 
cile—not my house on fire, and a dozen of engines 
playing upon it, could convey to my senses a more 
appaling image—heard half a dozen children in the 
Street, squalling—** Home, sweet home, there’s no 
place like home,” joined in the chorus. My mind 
made up to the worst, by the sight of the airing pro- 
cess, | rush onwards and knock atthe door. They 
know my knock inside, and, therefore in no barry to 
come—cutting north-east wind with sleet—the door 
opened at last, and back door,b eing of course wide 
open, am saluted with a blast of wind, stormy enough 
to spring the fore-topmast of a man of war— 
my hat flies into the middle of the strect—striving 
to save it, my umbrella goes after it—and I, strug- 
gling for my footing, am covered in a twinkling with 
acloud of feathers, dust, and tea leaves, the contents 
of a dust pan at the foot of the stairs! 


Regain my equilibrium together with my beaver 
and umbrella, though with infinite difficulty—not 
so my temper. Enter my parlour—good heavens! 
what am L doomed to behold? Is it an auction room, 
or a place distressed for rent?—Chairs and tables 
piled up in the centre of the room; carpets turned 
up all round; the flooring just scoured; windows and 
doors all open, of course; fire raked out and grate 
black-leaded; hearth-rug covering the chairs; fender 
and fire-irons upon my writing table, and my papers 
—where! dusted and to rights!”~-*put to 
rights,”—Oh! what retrospective agonies does not 
that mostexpressive of horrors conjure up! to those 
who have suffered under the discipline embraced in 
that detestable phrase, it is needless to expatiate, to 
those who have not, no words can conyey an ade- 
quate meaning. 
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To sum up—nothing in the house to eat, and no 
fire to cook any thing, not a chair to rest myself 
upon—not a room fit to. go into—hunger and ague 
staring me in the face. Receive a note from the tax- 

therer demanding immediate payment—recollect- 
ed having paid him, and having stuck the mem. be- 
hind the chimney glass, look for it, and find it— 
gone! burnt or blown out of the window !—Boy 
waiting for article for magazine, faithfully promised 
by the 10th—papers all dusted and carefully “‘put to 
rights,” consequently impossible to be found. Wife 
scolding; child screaming; servant crying, and 
swearing in an agony ot rage, and mortification, rush 
out of the house, intending to take a passage for 
Swan river, or New Zealand—Think better of it, 
rather starve at home than be eaten up by savages, 
so return to my yoke. 


SCENE ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


“Two three-quarters!” **What’s the meaning of 
two three-quarters?” said a stripling of some eigh- 
teen years, who had wandered into this scene of ac- 
tive business. ‘‘Ninety-two three-quarters,” said a 
good-natured broker, with an obvious feeling of come 
passion for the ignorance of his inquirer. ‘What 
is ninety-two three quarters?” again asked the young 
man, ‘Consol, to be sure,” returned the broker, 
passing quickly forward to another place. ‘*What 
do you think of it?—what do you think of things 
now?” said a stout gentleman, evidently from the 
country, to a care-worn personage, whose opinion 
he seemed anxious to gain. The person whom he 
addressed was a slim, short, withered form, witha 
forehead as deeply furrowed as though he had been 
wont for years to poise the balance of empires. His 
eyes started strangely from their sockets; his lips 
secmed the eternal utterers of calculation; his long, 
wasted fingers moved to and fro with a precision 
which close thought alone could have dictated; whilst 
the jaundiced, sunken cheek, betokened the ravages 
of incessant toils and straining accuracy. ‘*What do 
you think?” was the reply of the ghost-like counsel- 
lor, who scarce deigned to cast a look upon his visi- 
ter, when he spoke. I think they’ll be lower,” 
said the other. ‘Do you?” was the answer of the 
broker, who accompanied the exclamation with a 
convulsive shudder, and a shrewdly penetrating 
glance. ‘*What makes you think so?” continued he, 
“I think I shall sell ten thousand,” said the country- 
man. ‘*Will you?” returned the other, with an air 
of affected compassion. “Have you made up your 
mind?” said he again, after a short pause. ‘‘If you 
please, sir,” said a gay, tripping young woman, 
“will you buy a hundred pounds for me into the 
funds?” ‘nto what funds, my dear?” replied the 
broker. ‘Into the three per cents, sir, if you please 
—if it’s worth your while to take so much trouble,” 
“That L will, and very much obliged to you, my 
dear, although it is but half a crown.” And so say- 
ing, he sprang out with an alacrity peculiar to his 
craft, and jerking his hanc to his hat, with a sudden 
bow, was almost instant!y out of sight. 

A crowd had now collected at a corner of the Ex- 
change, whose eager looks bore evident witness that 
something of no common occurrence had happened, 
or was then at hand. These were frequenters of the 
great gambling house, where the changes of men 
and times are talked over with as much carelessness 
as the chances of a horse-race. These were the bulls 
and the bears of thatalay, (according to the phraseo- 
logy of the place) whose characters were for ever 
shitting with the tides of fortune. He who wasa 
bull a week since, when the funds were at their 
height, might be an earnest beara few days after,upon 
a decline of those securities. <A victory or a peace 
would be wont to make a hundred bulls, or specula- 
tors for a rise; a defeat, a few riots, or an unfavour- 
able report, would turn the whole hundred bears be- 
youd recemption. But now there seemed to be 
something quite rare; it could not be a battle ora 
conquest—tor profound peace reigned throughout 
the land; it could hardly be a mere disturbance—for 
an event of that sort would never stir up such a com- 
motion as the present; it was an affair, to judge by 
the riveted gaze of the multitude, of most unpromis- 
ing appearance. 

At this moment, when heads and shoulders were 
mixed up together in a most motley assembly, a 
youth, a stranger, who had long watched the party 
with curiosity, ventured amongst them: but his pre- 
sence was instantly detected, and no sooner perceiv- 
ed than resented. A general clamour arose; one 
seized the urhappy intruder by the shoulders, ano- 
ther pulled him by the erat, a third knocked off his 
hat, and it cannot be ascertained to what extert the 
violence would have been carried on, had not the 
young man dexterously extricated himself from his 
tormentors. Gladly enough did he seamper down 
the court, into whose precincts he had so incautiously 
entered; and it is even said, that he felt his pockets 
as he issued from the inhospitable land, fearing that, 
instead of being punished for his curiosity,he had 
perchance fallen among thieves. The mysterious 
conversation still went on; but its purport remained 
concealed from the public, who continued to stray 
about the exchange, buying and selling, as the fancy 
of each prompted. At length rumours of strange 
occurrence reach the barrier of that unapproachable 

Spot; and truths, which would have been kept secret 
had it been possible, were no longer suppressed. It 
1s Customary when a failure takes place at the great 
mart of money, for an individual, appointed to the 
effice, to strike several times against the wall with 


happened: the speculating mob rush together: with 
eagerness to gain the name of the defaulter, and each 
ins to anticipate the accuracy of his own private 
surmises, Presently the name is mentioned, andthe 
accounts are of course referred to the all-powerful 
committee; whilst, if the unfortunate insolvent be 
aman of note, a hundred rogues are let loose at once 
and profusely slanderous, as jealousy or interest may 
chance to dictate. ** Bang—bang—bang,” resound 
ed ut this time against the wall more than once or 
twice, or thrice; the assembly were aghast; no one 
knew precisely the cause of such united disasters, 
though whispers of a geners! bankruptcy were by 
no means silent. ‘* Bang—bang—bang.” Consols 
eighty-eight—-seven—-six—five—four—three—two 
One. » ** Bang—bang—bang.” Failures for ten, 
twenty, fifty, one hundred thousand. The public 
s00n participated in the terror—confusion, panic, 
Suspicion, despair, succeeded; andin a very short 
interval as great an alarm prevailed as when the 
pretender, of fading memory, was marching to Lon- 
don with his handtul of Scots. In a quarter of an 
hour after the breaking out of the rumour, one 
thousand pounds were worth a diamond double their 
cost; and in a short half hour after that, no ordinary 
man would advance five hundred pounds to his neighe 
bor upon any pretence.—From our Island. 
CONVENT SCENES.—Bby 4 SPANIARD. 

I was, for four years of my nonage, a student in 
the convent of the Escurial at the college there.— 
There were about one hundred and fifty boys that a 
stranger would suppose were princes, for they were 
called after the names of their towns; as, ‘loledo, 
Alcala, Granada, and Cordova. 1 was called Ma- 
drid No, 7, for there were several from the capital. 
Our tutors were, of course, ecclesiastics; and, of 
course also, they were fat. One of them, who had 
but a single eye, we named Domine Fuerto, and we 
studied to annoy him more diligently than we ever 
pursued the humanities. Since those idle days, that 
look so pleasant in the retrospect, 1 have graver 
things to do and suffer, and I cannot now remember 
a tythe of the tricks it was our delight to play upon 
the Domine. He had the irritability that gives such 
zest to a practical joke? and, to tell the truth, we 
kept him in a continual ferment. 

Sometimes we would steal into his room, and 
sprinkle his couch with finely powered salt. Its ac- 
tion upon the skin was fatal to sleep; and a sleepless 
night was sure to bring in a passionate morning. 

He was a squire of dames, and wore a red wig to 
conceal the defect that so mortified the first bald 
Cesar. This wig excited us to constant vigilance, 
and honoured among us was the boy that could con- 
trive to have a pluck-at it. Welimed the top of his 
chair, so that when he rose, his wig and his head 
would part company. We trained a magpie to 
pounce upon a red wig on a stuffed image; and at 
last let him slip upon the Domine’s, which he car- 
ried off like Sadi’s turban. This learned ecclesias- 
tic was proud of his deficiencies, for he had the va- 
nity to believe that he had a good person, though he 
looked like a turnspit on its hinder legs. Yet under 
all these disadvantages, he boldly attempted the 
graces, and at has entrance and exit, would treat us 
to a superb bow. On one occasion, when some 
strangers were present, we executed another strata- 
gem against that eternal wig A packthread witha 
hook, was skilfully let down through a small hole in 
the ceiling, and while he was in the act of bowing, 
it caught up his wig to the roof, where it flamed like 
a meteor in the sky. 

Another time, when Domine Fuerto was to appear 
in the chapel before some ladies of Madrid, we 
sewed in his cassoek several of the little bells, that 
are worn by mules. Whenhe addressed the as- 
sembly, every gesture jingled the bells, and his flut- 
ter of alarm’ was communicated to the music.— 
He became a picture of consternation, and believed 
that his cloak was haunted. But the audience were 
well pleased, either with the bells, or the discourse. 

This was an-offence too great for merey; and, in 
fact, we always relied more upon escaping detection, 
than the chance of pardon atterwards, in the eve- 
ning, he took his round, with a fagellum, an instru- 
ment of five strings, that made mournfal music, But 
while he was flogging in the upper stories, there was 
mischief brewing on the great staircase. He should 
have begun at the bottom, (I intend no pun,) but he 
was so little of a general, that he left enemies in the 
rear. When he descended, the stairs had been pre- 
pared to aid, or at least to accelerate him. The edge 
of every step had been smeared with honey and over- 
laid with oiled peas. These acted as rollers, and his 
first step was his last—he made but one from top to 
bottom. ‘lhe shock was tremendous; and it is said 
that the convent bell sounded as it did in the great 
earthquake. He jhad still another defile to pass, 
which he attempted, as we had predicted, in the 
manner that boys in winter slide down a hill; or as 
Bonaparte descended the Alps. This posture of 
affairs, (to use a diplomatic phrase, ) was favourable 
to our second stratagem; for he run his left leg into a 
noose, at which thirteen boys were stationed, to give 
hima haul. He bellowed like a wild beast, and we 
were forced to disperse, after a few jerks given with 
good will, but otherwise received. 

He would sometimes torture one of us, to make 
him testify against his comrade. He had a regular 
punishment for fidelity; and would scourge a timid 
boy with nettles, to move him to the treachery of 
betraying his mates. Once, however, and I record 
it with pleasure, he exhibited a spark of magnanimi- 
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| From the hour of their waking, nine-tenths of the 


sent him a huge venison pastry. He was absent 
when the pastry arrived, but we received the plate 
from the earrier, saying that we would take it to the 
Domine’s room. ‘The contents feasted twenty-five 
of us. We broke the plate and curried the fra 

ments in our pockets to throw into the convent well. 
In a few days the donor sent for his dish, and this 
led to the detection of the whole popish plot. A 
nosegay was forthwith gathered, composed chiefiy 
of nettles, and old Dyonisius called forth the most 
puny boy in the class. But the whole twenty-tour 
assumed the responsibility by acclamation, and the 
Domine forgave them. ' 

Such were our pastimes at the Escurial, where I 
passed four unprofitable years. When 1 was of the 
age of twenty-one, the government distinguish.-d me 
with peculiar honors, by sending me to the Carme- 
lite Convent, at Marzanares, in La Mancha, twenty- 
eight leagues from Madrid. . 

As I was supposed to hold opinions heterodox in 
religion, and liberal in politics, my penance was to 
confess as often as I had the grace, and to say daily 
twenty-four Credos, fifty Pater nosters, and one hun- 
dred and fifty Ave Marias. The two last compose 
a complete rosary. 

I was never before in company less strict even in 
preserving appearances. The sub-prior, in his pri- 
vate opinions, was a sheer atheist. Hypocrisy, of 
course, was a part of his moral qualities; and here it 
had the excuse of self-defence. 

The place contained three dozen friars, of whom 
only one was lean, ‘The thirty-five were as round 
and cheerful as good fare and vacant minds could 
make them. The cook was a great artist, and his 
office was no sinecure. The convent had few pos- 
sessions; but the friars were in such favour round the 
country, that there was enough of the best in the lard- 
er. A stranger would surmise as much, from a 
glimpse at the brotherhood. ‘I'wo lay brothers, how- 
ever, were commissioned as standing beggars, to 
raise supplies, Jest the charity of the peasants should 
slumber. The friars themselves never beg. They 
say it is indecorous; but they mean laborious. ‘The 
foragers, however, bring in the best wines of La 
Mancha, and the Valdepenas. 

The monks were adepts in billiards and nine-pins, 
would play at cards till the bell rung for matius, and 
then, after a hurried service, return to the game.— 
‘The readiness with which | fell in with this course of 
lite, and my discreet silence concerning some singu- 
lar sights, ensured me a good report from the sub- 
prior to the high authorities that had sent me to the 
convent. I came out, verifying, I fear, the Spanish 
proverb, that if a rogue and hermit live together, the 
rogue will turn hermit, if the hermit do not turn 
rogue.— Comic Annual. 


GERMAN SMOKING AND STOCKING KNITTING. 

In Hamburg alone 50,000 boxes cigars have been 
consumed in a year; each box costing about 3/ ster- 
ling: 150,000 puffed into the air! And it isto be 
remembered, that even this is but a part of the ex- 
pense; the cigar adorning the lip only of the better 
order, and.even among those of the young; the ma- 
ture generally adjuring this small vanity, and blow- 
ing away with the mighty meerscham of their an- 
cestors. This plague, like the Egyptain plague of 
frogs, is felt every where, and in every thing. It 
poisons the streets, the clubs, the coffee houses; fur- 
niture, clothes, equipage, person, are redolent of the 
abomination. It makes even the dullnes of the news- 
papers doubly narcotic; the napkin of the table tells 
instantly that native hands have been over it: every 
eatable and drinkable, all that can be seen, felt or 
heard or understood, is saturated with tobacco; the 
very air we breathe is but a conveyance for this poi- 
son into the lungs; and every man, woman and child, 
rapidly acquires the complexion of a boiled chicken. 


population can never be said to awake at all, to the 
heur of their lying down,—which in innumerable in- 
stances the peasantry do in their clothes,—the pipe 
is never out of their mouths; one mighty fumigation 
reigns, and human nature is smoked dry by tens of 
thousands of square miles. But if it be a crime to 
shorten life, or extinguish faculties, the authority of 
the Chief German physiologist charges this custom 
with effecting bothin a very remarkable degree.— 
They compute that out of twenty deaths of men be- 
tween eighteen and thirty five, ¢en originate in the 
waste of the constitution by smoking. The uni- 
versal weakness of the eyes, which makes the 
German par excellence a spectacled nation, is pro- 
bably attributed to the same cause of general nervous 
debility. Tobacco burns out their blood, their teeth, 
their eyes, and their brains; turns their flesh into 
mummy, and their mind into metaphysics. The 
superior part of the ereation, the ladies, do not often 
smoke, but then they have their scarcely less obnox~ 
ious indulgence—eternal stocking knitting. The 
needles are never out of their fingers. Every hour 
of the day is filled up with this work, asif the whole 
soul of the sex were made for nothing but stockings. 
Some ‘Reformers’ have attempted to reason down 
this infinitely peddling and graceless employment. 
They have argued that it ought to be left to those 
who ean do nothing better with their faculties or fin- 
gers; that the labor of the most industrious baroness 
is not worth two-pence a day; that the fabric at the 
best is abominable; and that the knitting of an arch- 
duchess would be spurned by her own footman. But 
the reformers are routed by a countless majority.—- 
Through every corner of Germany ninety-nine to a 
hundred of the sex, be their condition what it may 


bly of their sleeping ones, in making stockings. They 
are to be seen knitting in all times and seasons, ‘from 
dewy morn to dusky eve,’from January to Decem- 
ber. On they go, looping and twisting, with remorse- 
less industry; and if they could take their knitting 
needles with them to church, they would consider 
them highly advantageous associates to their piety. 
Even the original, let our sages say what they will, 
the justifiable propensity of all females to look out of 
the window on all occasions, is vanquished by this 
master passion; and the most showy promenades 
through a German city, will see whole dens full of 
women machine-like, eternally twisting and looping, 
who no more think of glancing at his display than 
if they were so many spinning-jennies. But the more 
dexterous sometimes contrive to reconcile the two 
enjoyments, and by the help of a mirror placed out- 
side the window, which they call an espion, the fair 
knitter can reconnoitre the external world, lucklily, 
without deducting a single moment from the grand 
business and eer ap of life.—When, by any acci- 
dent, the stocking is laid down, they seem the most 
distressed beings. As this never happens but in 
compliment to the presence of some English stran- 
ger, itonly increases the natural embarrassment of all 
parties. The fingers, unneedled as they are, are 
still in a sort of instinetive manipulation, The eye 
of the reluctant desouvree is dropped upon her pen- 
dant knitting case, as over the memorial of something 
ineffably dear; an eel stripped of its skin could not be 
more difficult to reconcile to the novelty of its cir- 
cumstances, and the moment that the stranger takes 
his leave, the fair snfferer eagerly uncases her im- 
plements and isin the full delight of looping and 
twisting again for the day. 

Joan Etwss, rut Miser.—The mother of Mr. 
Elwes, to’save the expense of living, starved herself 
to death, with a jointure of 100,000 pounds. At the 
age of twelve, he left his books, and was always so 
ignorant as to be obliged to depend upon his memo- 
ry for knowledge of hisproperty. The first years of 
his life were spent in common extravagancies; and he 
persevered in his habits of gaming, till the loss of 
3000 pounds at one sitting indisposed him to such 
hazards. Even while thus wasting thousands at a 
throw, he would walk 20 miles through the rain and 
mud to save a shilling. His penurious habits were 
not then to be compared with those cf an uncle 
whom he visited. The practice of Elwes on these 
visits was, to change his garb—go on foot—quarrel 
for every farthing—dine on a bone—and go to bed 
at sunsct to save candles. By such arts he so suc- 
cessfully initiated himself into the old man’s favour, 
that he received his whole property, 250,000 pounds, 
at his death. Mr. Elwes, at the age of 40, was thus 
possessed of about 500,000 pounds. With this enor- 
mous wealth began his most extreme parsimony.— 
He would ride on horseback 60 miles, feed his horse 
with the grass on the way side, and himself with two 
boiled eggs stored in his pocket for the jorney. He 
was sent for three terms, to the House of Commons, 
and preserved there all his economy. He wore for 
many years a wig he found in a ditch; and after that | 
became unserviceable, found wearing his hair only, 
the cheapest. He was at one time discovered in one 
of his own houses in London, dying with hunger, 
his only servant having died suddenly. In the lat- 
ter part of his life, with a property of 800,000 pounds, 
he fancied himself in danger of actual penury. He 
was often heard in the night, uttering the most pite- 
ous exclamations against imaginary robbers. This 
passion at last became a mania, and in this helpless 
state he died. 


ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 
We have been accustomed to look, with a very © 
tame submission, tothe British periodicals, and to 
fancy any thing coming from them must be superior 
to any thing. appearing in oar own. So long have 
we been accustomed to be looked down on, that we 
have actually fallen into an habitnal feeling of infe- 
riority and insignificance. We should be glad to 
see alittle more manly confidence infused into our 
countrymen on this subject, and as for trash in pe- 
riodicals, we see no reason to doubt that there is 
less there than here. For example, here are verses 
from a leading London journal. 
Cousin, when the spring shall fall. 
Couzin. when the spring shall fall, 
Where wilt thou be straying ? 
When the early linnet’s call, 
Where wilt thou be Maying ? 


When the winter snows dissolve, 
And bear off cold weather, 

Wilt not quit thy cold resolve, 
And let all fade together ? 


Seest thou her ?—seest thou the glow 
Near her temples playing ? 

And those smiles that come and go?— 
Now, wilt thou go straying ? 


If thou must be gone, when spring 
Bear away cold weather, 

Ah, take up yon trembling thing, 
And begone together! 


Here are more from the same paper, the peculiar 
claims of which to attention we cannot see. 
Matrimony—a catch. 
Fire! fire!—What’s the matter? 
I've a burning at the heart: 
the raging flame—desire; 
Haste aad quench it—heal the smart! 
Stony—stony—flinty hearted! 
What are all the Liaids about ? 
_ Where's the engine—matrimony ? 


| spend the chief part of their waking hours, and possi- 


That will quickly put it out. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Doubtless the following will soon go tife rounds 
of all our servile press, simply because it came from 
beyond the 


Lines addressed to Susan, by Ralph Rigmarole, Esq. 


Thy lover’s inconstant, 
And ’tis in this manner; 

Yes! hear him confess it, 
He sues you—Sues-.dnaa. 


But this is not all! 
He—alas! "tis too true— 

The whole of the sex 
Thinks it nothing to Sue. 


Yet the worst 1s to come! 
Fcr no heart he €’er took, 

But he soon Jeft the fair one, 
The fond one—for Sook. 


What is the following but specimens of well mea- 
sured nonsense’? yet this a flower culled for its 
beauty—i. e. a selection. 


O’er the clear quiet waters 

My glides, 

And gently it wakens 

The slumbering tides. 

All nature is smiiing, 

Beneath and above ; 

While earth and while heaven 
Are breathing of love! 


In vain are they breathing 
Earth, heaven—to me, 

Though their beauty and calmness 
Are whispers of thee: 

For the bright sky must darken, 
The earth must be gray, 

Ere the deep gloom that saddens 
My soul, pass away. 

But see, the last day-beam 
Grows pale, ere it die ; 

And the dark clouds are passing 
All over the sky! 

I hear thy light footstep, 

Thy fair form I see; 

Ali! the twilight hath told thee 
Who watches for thee. 


Let us see what all this means. My gondola 
floats over the clear quiet waters, and gently wakens 
the sleeping*tides; all nature is smiling high and low; 
at the same time heaven and earth are breathing of 
love. But heaven and earth are breathing of love 
to me in vain; though their beauty and radiances are 
whispers of thee, for the sky must grow dark, and 
the earth must be gray, ere | recover from the deep 
gloom which saddens my soul, (2. ¢. I shan’t get rid 
of my blue devils till evening, or almost day break. ) 
Bat look, the last beam of day (like people in gene- 
ral about to’ perform that unpleasant operation) is 
turning pale before it dies, and the sky is getting 
cloudy. I hear thy step, I seethy form. Ah! the 
twilight has told thee who watches for thee. 


This stuff has already commenced its course 
through our papers, while a hundred others of infi- 
nite more beauty are born here in the midst of us, 
and die utterly unnoticed, because they want the 
stamp. Editors must, indeed, bea sleepy and sim- 
ple tribe, to be imposed upon with such utter ime 
punity. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SatTurpay, Fesruary 16, 1833. 

A very proper society has lately been formed in 
New York, entitled the ** Clerks’ Benevolent Asso- 
ciation.” Its design is to afford rebief to indigent 
clerks, who. by the death of theiv-employers, the pre- 
cariousness. of health, and the sudden reverses inci- 
dental to mercantile pursuits, are liable to.be thrown 
upon the world without the means of support. A 
similar society might be advantageously established 
in Philadelphia. 


Littell’s **Museum of Foreign Literature, Science 
and Art,” for February, has{just appeared, It eon- 
tains articles from the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
the New Monthly Magazine, the United Service 
Journal, Figaro, London, the British Critic, the 
Spectator, the Glasgow Magazine, the Edinburg 
Review, the Metropolitan, Blackwood, the Keep- 
sake, Amulet, and several other valuable foreign pe- 
riodicals. The selections are made with nice dis- 
crimination, and embrace the best articles of the 
journals mentioned. We incline to the opinion that 


the Museum is among the cheapest and most valua-_ 


‘ble periodicals published in. this country, for al- 
though it contaius little original maiter, it erabraces 
the essence and spirit of all the foreign Reviews and 
Magazines of merit. Its cireculation, we are glad 
to learn, is extensive, and constantly increasing. 


A very sensible discourse on scholastic reform 
and amendment in the modes and general scope of 
parental instruction, has lately been published by the 
Fredericksburg Lyceum, It was delivered in. Sep- 


tember last, by James. M. Garret, Esq. 


WASHINGTON BEFORE THE REVOLU- 
TION. 

A very beautiful engraving of ‘* Washington in 
1772,” has just been published »y Dickinson the 
painter, The original painting from which the copy 
is taken,is in the possession of George W. P. Custis, 
Esq. of Arlington House. It was executed at Mount 
Vernon, in. 1772, by C. W. Peale, who was sent 
from Philadelphia for the special purpose. This 
only original of Washington when in the British ser- 
vice, says the National Intelligencer, and when in 
the fortieth year of his age, remained for many years 
in the principal parlour of Mount Vernon; and on 
the death of Mrs. Washington in 1802, it was be- 
queathed with all the other family pictures, to her 
grandson, Mr. Custis, who has carefully preserved 
it. Mr. Custis certifies that the painting of Mr. 
Dickinson is an excellent copy from the original; 
and we certify that the engraving of Mr, Steel is a 
faithful counterpart of Dickinson’s picture. The 
engraving has been completed only within a few 
days. Copies of it may be obtained, if applied for 
early, at the room of Mr. Dickinson, Saiut’s Hotel, 
South Sixth street. No admirer of the character of 
Washington should be without one. 


Mr. Cooper is playing at Albany. 
Mr. Wallack is at Charleston, 


Fatat Accipent.—A driver of one of the Har- 
risburg stages, named William Kexnedy, while 
driving his stage on Thursday last, slipped from 
his seat, fell on the double swingle-trees, and from 
thence to the ground, when one forward and one 
hind wheel passed across his body, and so injured 
him that he died on Saturday morning. 


The ‘* Philadelphia Temperance Society ”? intend 
publishing a weekly paper, to be devoted chiefly to 
essays and disquisitions, original and selected, and 
pertinent facts on temperance, education, and mo- 
rals, and on the progress of the fine and useful arts. 
The termsare $2 50 perannum. Address J. Clarke 
No. 7 Franklin Place. 


Distressinc Casvuatty.—The 
Carlisle Republican of Wednesday last, says:—‘‘On 
Sunday last, two small children of Mr. Henry Kim- 
mel, of the borough of Mechanicsburg in this county, 
conveyed into the barn floor, where a keg of pow- 
der was deposited, a coal of fire, and communicated 
it to the powder, which caused a sudden explosion, 
and what was most singular, blew each one of the 
children out of each door on the opposite side. One 
died the same evening, and the life of the other is 
altogether despaired of. No injury was done to the 
barn, nothing taking fire except some tobacco leaves, 
which were near or over the powder, and which was 
immediately extioguished.” 


THE SON OF A KING. 
The London correspondent of the Journal of 


Commerce writes, in a long letter: ‘‘In the first at- 
tack of the Citadel of Antwerp, the Duke of Orleans, 
the son of Louis Phillippe, had a very narrow es- 
cape, an artilleryman with whom he was conversing, 
was stretched at the feet of his royal highness, and 
his clothes were covered with mud, from the delving 
and splashing of the ball through the mud. He is 
very popular with the army, and endeavours to add 
to this feeling in his favour, by a free, kind, and un- 
reserved deportment. He remains in the trenches 
all night, drinks with the men, works with a pickaxe 
or shovel, and relieves any one who appears fatigued. 
Gerard is exceedingly active and desirous of success. 
The Marshal and the Prince, attired as dourgeoise, 
on the previous evening passed beyond the neutral 
ground, for the purpose of reconnoitering the pre- 
cise state of the citadel and its defences. ‘hey were 
not fired upon, but warned off, and requested to re- 
turn within the line of demarcation.” 


Suprosep Murper.—We learn from the Read- 
ing Chronicle of yesterday, that the body of a female, 
with marks of violence sufficient to induce the be- 
lief that she had been murdered, was found in the 
Norrist: wn dam about.a week since. The body was 
recognized as that of ayoung woman named EsTaER 
Fisuer, who had beenemployed at one of the fac- 
tories at Manayunk, which place she had left in the 
beginning of December, for the purpose of pro- 


ceeding to Reading, where her connexions reside. 
She embarked on board of a boat bound to Reading, 
since which time she has not been heard of until 
her body was found in the water, as above mention- 
ed. We understand that the Governor has offered 
a reward of $200 for the apprehension of the mur- 
derers. 

The Chronicle adds:—*‘* There is reason to be- 
lieve that the persons engaged in this horrid transac- 
tion reside in this place. It is stated by the sister 
of the deceased, who accompanied her along the 
canal until she went on board of the boat, that she 
had several opportunities of taking passage, which 
she refused on the ground that the boatmen were 
strangers to her; and that they continued walking on 
until they met with boatmen whom she knew, and 


who her sister understood were from Reading.” 
— 
ADDRESS 

From the General Committee of Conference, for the 

erection of a Monument to the memory of Wasi- 

INGTON. 
To the Inhabitants of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Fettow Citrizens—Thirty-three years and up- 
wards have rolled by since the Man to whom, under 
Providence, we ace mainly indebted for the acquisi- 
sion and enjoyment of our liberties, has been gather- 
ed to his fathers, and yet, no Monument—not even 
a paltry stone, has been erected in our chief city, to 
record his virtues and the expression of our grati- 
tude. While our sister States have been raising 
lordly piles, colossal statues, and towering edifices, 
to the memory of Washington; we have most inglo- 
riously been slumbering at our posts, and hourly 
heaping disgrace on ourselves by an apathy on the 
subject as great as it is unaccountable. Iail-roads, 
for hundreds of miles, have been projected and exe- 
cuted—gigantic canals dug and completed—improve- 
ments and embellishments of various kinds have been 
started and carried into successful operation, by the 
wealth and laudable zeal of our citizens—the city of 
Philadelphia, has stretched herself in noble build- 
ings and in numerous well ordered and extensive 
streets, far beyond the expectations of her most san- 
guine triends—while our eye has not for a moment, 
been seriously and steadfastly directed to the erection 
of a Monument'to the Father of his Country. And 
why should this indifference exist? Why should we 
be the last and the latest in the Patriotic course? Was 


it not from this city that such an IMPETUS was given to { 


the Revolutionary cause as brought it to its happyfand 
glorious termination? Was it not in this city that 
the Patriots of **76”’ assembled to discuss and adopt 
measures for securing the freedom of their country? 
Was it not here that Liberty first took her stand, and 
from the steps of the Siate House and through the 
Declaration of Independence, proclaimed to the 
WORLD, THAT THE PEOPLE OF ‘THESE 
UNITED STATES, WERE AND OUGHT OF 
RIGHT TO BE A FREE AND INDEPEN- 
DENT NATION? And was it not bere that Wash- 
ington himself resided for many years, in an unre- 
served, sociable, and friendly intercourse with her 
inhabitants, and displaying to their view, the posses- 
sion of those qualities of mind and of manner, which 
made him equally as great in private, as he was in 
public lite? All of you will answer Yes. Why then 
shall we not have among us something more perma- 
nent than the fleeting memories of the men of those 
days, who in a short time will have passed away from 
us entirely, to bespeak such events and to transmit 
to posterity the recollection of such intrinsic worth? 
A Monument, in one of the squares of Philadelphia, 
besides being au ornament to the City, would be a 
Book of Instruction, ever open to our citizens, and to 
generations to come, impressively teaching them to 
what a height human nature may arrive, when actuat- 
ed by pure and disinterested motives. ° 
It will, fellow-citizens, require no great exertion 
on your part to accomplish so desirable an object—a 
trifle from each one of you would be more than suf- 
ficient to obliterate the stain that disfigures the es- 
cutcheon of Pennsylvania. In truth you have only 
to renew your labours, and to add to the fund of 
Twenty ‘Thousand Dollars and upwards, which was 
some time since raised, to erect in this City a Mo- 
nument. That Fund has beeu carefully hoarded by 
the Cincinnati Society, and by Mr. John Sergeant, 
and is ready for appropriation when it shall have been 
ascertained, that you are serious and determined in 
the undertaking. An additional subscription of fifty 
thousand dollars, we believe, is all that is now want- 
ing for the completion of the work—a sum which 


- shrinks into insignificance when compared with your 


wealth, and known liberality. 

Never, fellow-citizens, was there a more suitable 
season to undertake so laudable a task than the 22d 
of February, of the Year 1833. When Treasun— 
Base and Saerilegious Treason, dares unblushingly, 
in open day, to walk abroad; when the principles 
and counsels of Washington, are scornfully trainpled 
uoder foot; when attempts are made to sever the 
Union, and to pull down that fair fabric which he 
aad his honoured companions, at so much expense 
of treasure, of labour, and of blood, established 
to promote the happiness of their fellow-citizens; 
it is the imperative duty of the patriot and freeman 
to rouse up and by a bold, manly, and unreserved de- 
claration to adhere to those principles and those 


wo 


— 
if not to bring their deluded brethren to their senses, 
at least to save their country from destruction. But 
in what way can we more sevelbty, or more lastingly 
give utterance to our sentiments’ by what means can 
we more pointedly mark our abhorrence of all 
schemes to overturn the Constitution, than by joining 
at this particular crisis, heart and hand, in raising a 
pillar and a statue to him, who emphatically said, 
“THAT WHATEVER MEASURES HAVE A 
TENDENCY TO DISSOLVE THE UNION 
OUGHT TO BE CONSIDERED AS HOSTILE 
TO THE LIBERTIES AND INDEPENDENCE 
OF AMERICA.” Moreover, how plessing to us 
all would be the reflection, how honorable to our na- 
tive State the remark, that while one of her sister 
States was assidaously engaged in obliterating from 
the minds of her citizens every vestige of the recol- 
lection of the sacred relies of Revolutionary bravery, 
that sanctify the soil of our common country, Penn- 
sylvania was piously employed with a grateful heart 
and reverential affection, in cherishing among her 
children, the memory of the dearest of those relics, 
by consecrating a shrine to its honour and its glory. 

We, therefore, appeal to you to foster our under- 
taking. Recollect that the smallest contribution, 
from the poorest ameng you, will be recorded, and, 
as much appreciated as the largest, on the Register, 
that is intended to be made of the names of those b 
whose generosity and patriotism, the Monument will 
have been erected. Fellow-citizens, shall your 
names be perpetuated on the scroll? Fathers and 
Mothers! shall your children’s names attest to the 
present as well as to future generations, that the 
patriotism of **76” still glows warmly im the bosoms 
of our citizens of 1833? Our appeal is not exclu- 
sively made to our own sex. We remember the 
zeal, in the cause of Liberty, which distinguished 
the gentler sex throughout the whole of our Revolu- 
tionary struggle, and surely that portion of the com- 
munity will not withhold their aid and influence on 
soholy, so important an oceasion. In this under- 
taking all of you may unite; the poor as well as the 
rich; the old as webl as the young; the sire and the 
son, may now join in a preject which will tell to 
future ages, that the Cenotaph of the Father of his 
Country, rose at the bidding, and through the pa- 
triotism, of the people of the State of Pennsylvania. 

JOSEPH M. DORAN, 

JOHN NAGLEE, 

SAMUEL FOX, 

WM. P. SMITH, 

SAMUEL F. REED, 

JOSEPH AKIN, 

JOS: PLANKINTON, 
Committee. 

Philadelphia, February 12th, 1833. 


[From the Knickerbacker for February.| 


MEMOIR OF GENERAL CHASSE, 

Davip Henry Cuasse was born on the 18th March 
1765, at ‘Thiel, in Guelderland, and at ten years of 
age, with hereditary taste, (his father being a mili- 
tary officer,) he entered as a cadent into the service 
of the United Provinces, He obtained in 1781 the 
rank of lieutenant, and in 1787 that of captain. At this 
period the disputes, whieh had long agitatated the 
United Provinces, broke out into open and violent 
conflicts. The republican party, opposed to the es- 
tablishment of an hereditary Stadtholdership in the 
house of Orange, and rendered more ardent in the 
cause of freedom, by the suecess with which the 
United States had then recently concluded their 
struggle for independenee, proceeded to extremes, 
and among other measures, a qand of the more vio- 
lent patriots arrested the wife of the Stadtholder, 
who was sister to the king of Prussia. She imme- 
diately sought the aid of her brother, and forthwith 
an army of 25,000 men appeared, to avenge the in- 
sult, and vindicate the cause of the Stadtholder Wile. 
liam V. Young Chasse, then onby twenty-two years. 
old, and who, with the natural enthusiasm of youth, 
had embraced the eause of the patriots, was fired 
with new zeal at the aspect of foreign mercena-. 
ries brought into his ownnative land, to impose upon 
it by force a government it rejected, and was fore-. 
most in the ranksto combat them, But the resistance 
of the patriots was unskilfully conducted and ansuc- 
eessful; and when, in September 1757, Amsterdam 
fell into the hands of the Prussians, and the patriot 
cause was finally lost, Chasse, with others, went into 
vuluntary exile. Soon again, however, lured by the- 
same idol, Liberty, which now was arousing the 

le of France from the despotism of ages, he en- 

tered into the French armies, and so distinguished: 
himself by his gallantry, that in 1793 he had attain- 
ed the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
In 1794, he was attached to the army under Pi-. 
chegru, and made the memorable campaign of 1794-- 
5, when the water defences of Holland, which ander 
ordinary circumstances render her almost impreg- 
nable, became the sourees of her weakness; and the. 
floods which from her dykes she poured forth over 
smiling fields and villages, in order that the foot of 
the invader might be cut from her soil, were bridged 
over with solid ice, and presented the unwonted and 
unwelcome spectacle of embattled armies, with 
their horses and their artillery borne into the very 
heart of the land, by a made path with no human 
hands. The arms and the opinions of republican © 
France found ready acceptance among the patriots of 
Holland; and by their aid,and with their coneurrence®, 
the Batayian republic was formed in May, 1795.— 
They too soon found that a republic established by 


counsels, at all hazards and through all extremities, 


the arms, and maintained by the presence of aforeign 
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i was a mockery of their fairest hopes; and it 
doubted, that the delusion which had 
blinded Chasse to the erime—for crime since the 
days of Coriolanus to those of Joreau it has been, 
and ever should be, deemed—ol bearing arms wi! 
foreigners against his native land, was early and bit- 
terly repented. He, whose youthful patriotism had 
been kindled to a loftier glow, by the introduction 
into his country of a Prussian army, to avenge and 
detend the cause of the Stadtholder, could not, in 
maturer years, and when the first ebullition of the 
high excitement of the time bad passed, but feel 
that he had greatly erred. His career since that 
period, has, however, been wholly with the Dutch 


troops, and worthy of the brightest days of that | p 


valiant people who io their early history were styled 
by ‘Tacitus, **the friends rather than the allies of the 
Romans,” and whose warlike qualities were 80 re- 
markable, as to draw from the same historian this 
description of the nation—*‘unvexed by tribute, free 
from all taxes, they (the Batavians) are as it were 
set apart for the demands of battle, and like arms 
reserved slone for war.” In the campaign of 1796, 
he was attached to the army under the command of 
the Duich General, Daendels, 

In 1799, the English having made a descent upon 
the coast of Holland, General Chasse displayed great 
niflitary talent at the head of the Dutch corps, who 
fought several hours against a larger body of Eng- 
lish troops. ‘This campaign having terminated, he 
quitted the country for Germany. He was at the 
siege of Wurtzburg, took a battery from the Aus- 
trians, and four hundred prisoners, on the 29th De- 
cember, 1800. In the years 1805 and 1806 he served 
with distinction in the war against Prussia, under 
the command of the Dutch General Damoreau. But 
above all it was in the Spanish war that Gen. Chasse 
was most distinguished, ; 

Having been created a major general and appoint- 
ed to the command of a Dutch division, he led them 
wherever there was danger and glory. Alwaysin 
advance himself, always decisive, and distinguished 
especially for the frequency and the success of the 
charges he led, he obtained from his own corps and 
in the army, the significant appellation of the wea- 
pon he so freely resorted to; and as Murat, from the 
number and brilliancy of his cavalry charges, was 
called che Saberer, and Junot, from the impetuosity 
of his attack, was distinguished as the Grenadier, 
General Chasse came to be known and dreaded as 
the Buyonet-chief. For six years ot this murderous 
Spanish war, he was always in the hottest of its bat- 
tles, and in all, the simple and glorious praises of 
his soldiers, the wiluesses of his exploits and the 
companions of his dangers, accompanied him. 

At Talavera, Durango, Missa, d’Abord, and parti- 
cularly at Ocana, where the Dutch troops covered 
themselves with glory, he was conspicuous:—and 
when finally the broken remnants of the many gal- 
lant armies, which the insatiate ambition of Napoleon 
bad poured into Spain, to be sacrificed piece-meal to 
the great revenge of a wronged and outraged nation, 
were fust retreating under the auspices of Marshal 
Soult, before the better fortune and better cause of a 
combined English and Spanish force, led by the 
Duke of Wellington, the valour and the daring of 
General Cinasse were signally displayed at Col de 
Maja, a passin the Pyrennes. In this pass the corps 
d’armee commanded by Count d’Erlon, hemmed in 
and pressed by superior numbers, was relieved by 
the bayonets of the Dateh division led on by General 
Chasse, and extricated from its difficulties. The 
military eye of Soult could not fail to perceive the 
merit of such a commander, and at his suggestion, 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour was the re- 
ward conterred by Napoleon, of so brilliant an ac- 
tion. He was created by special decree, Baron of 
the Empire. When the tide of war had changed, 
and the great Captsin who hac entered as a conquer- 
or, the capital of almost every continental power, 
was, in January, 1814, driven back upon his own, 
and in the presence of combined Europe was fighting 
for crown and life within sight of the towers of Notre 
Dane, and the triumphant arches of the Carousel, 
he testified his confidence in General Chasse, by or- 
dering him inthat extremity to join him at once with 
his troops in the vicinity of Paris, 


On the 27th of February, with the remains of only 
four regiments he attacked at Bar sur Aube, a corps 


pieces, and after an obstinate and hotly contested ac- 
tion, in the course of which he was thrice charged 
by cavalry, and in which he himself was wounded, 
overthrew them, But the star of the conqueror had 
set, and the allied sovereigns entered Paris, with the 
profession of hostility ouly to the chief, and not to 
the people of France. With Napoleon fell the 
vast empire, which his arm alone could hold to- 
gether, or wield in unity; and Gen. Chasse released 
from the banner under which he had so long and glo- 
riously served, returned to his native country. Here 
the House of Orange had been re-established, with 
the full consent of the nation, and to its head the 
present king of the Netherlands, the soldier of many 
attes presented himself, and was welcomed by 
him with the confidence and distinction to which 
his well-earned laurels entitled him. He wasreceiv- 
ed into the army of the Netherlands, with the 
rank of lieutenant general, on the 2ist April, 1814. 
Europe now for a space seemed to breathe in 
peace—and the disorganization consequent upon 
) ears of war and suffering, and the fancied derange- 
tment of that blood bolstered illusion—the balance of 


now to bind anew those whom the sword had loosed 
and with **Louis XVIIL as a principle,”—for in 
that light alone the wily Talleyrand told the assem- 
bled despots in Paris, could he be presented to the 
French; that is, as representing the conquest of legi- 


timacy over revolution—the nations were parcelled 


or parcelling out among the heaven born—when lo! 
a sound from an obscure town on the shores of the 


Mediterranean reverberating in distant thunder 
throughout France and Errope scattered at once 


congress, and sovereigns and ministers; and Nape- 


leon, the exile, stood again the unquestioned sove- 
reign in the palace of the Tuileries. Faithful to 
his new duties and to his country, General Chasse 
repared himself in the war that almost immediately 
followed, to defend the menaced frontier of the Ne- 
therlands; and on the field of Waterloo he displayed 
anew the peculiar qualities both as a soldier and a 
chief,—which had marked so honourably his previ- 
Ous career. 

At a critical period of the battle, perceiving at a 
moment when an English battery having exhausted 
its ammunition, had ceased firing, that it was menaced 
by an attack from the old imperial guard, and aware 
of the fatal consequences of such an attack if suc- 
cessful, he detached instantaneously his artillery 
under Major Van Smissen, to repulse at all hazards 
the advancing French columns. The mancuvre 
was gallantly performed, and the fire of the artillery 
was so well directed and murderous, that the as- 
sailants were compelled to fall back, leaving 
the declivity of Mount St. Jean covered with 
their wounded and their dead. This was the mo- 
ment for the bayonet chief; his Dutch and Belgic 
corps was led to the charge, and soon completed the 
route which the artillery had prepared. ‘This emi- 


‘nent service was remarked by the Duke of Welliog- 


ton, and publicly acknowledged by letter in the July 
following. The final overthrow of Napoleon conse~ 

uent upon this bloody day again promised peace to 
the nations, and the sword of our warrior, which had 
been bared in so many climates and so many com- 
bats, was quietly rusting in its scabbard, when the 
revolution of the Three days in Paris, which over- 
turned at once and at a breath, as it were the throne 
of a thousand years, and the more recent combina- 
tion of the Holy Allies, stirred up anew all the ele- 
ments of European discord. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
NATIVE TALENT—PHILLIPS & PEARSON. 


“He won them wel, and may he wear them long.” 


The new Tragedy of Camillus was produced at 
the Arch Street Theatre on Friday evening last. Its 
reception was deservedly favourable, and creditable 
alike to the author and to Mr. Pearson, who repre- 
sented Camillus. Mr. P.’s improvement is evident, 
and distinguished; and enables us to anticipate for 
him an elevated station among the true and natural 
representatives of the legitimate drama. Mr. P. is 
the scholar of nature; his talent possesses no imita- 
tion; but it is modelled on original, and, Il am happy 
to say, faithful conception. 

Camilla found in Miss Riddle an excellent repre- 
sentative, because perhaps her feelings as a woman 
acted in concert with her professional «uty, 

Her delivery of the Epilogue was no less credit- 
able to her. e give below a copy of that produc- 
tion; itis from the pen of J. A. Shea, Esq. whose 
public writings have obtained much popularity, par- 
ticularly his **Lines to the Ocean,” which have been 
much admired in both hemispheres. I trust the 
public will have an early opportunity of again wit- 
nessing another representation of this truly deserve 
ing tragedy. VERITAS, 


EPILOGUE, 


‘Admirers of the histrionie art, 

You of the lofty soul and tropic heart; 
To-night you’ve seen capricious fortune bear 
Camillus thro’ his bright but sad career. 

His brow now circled with the laurel’s léaf, 
Rome’s conquering leader, and her people’s chief. 
Now by a fiend-born enmity pursued; 

Now wandering in self-exil’d solitude; 

Now, when his penitential country calls, 
Driving the Goth-invader from her walls; 
Now glad with hope; now phrenzied with despair, 
Fierce as a bounding from his lair. 
Beholding now the pestilential stain, 

Plague in his breast and madness in his brain; 
And to his country’s fortunes faithful still, 
Falling beneath en avalanche of ill. 

With what illustrious sorrow did that sire 
Behold the daughter of his heart expire. 

That angel who through all her star-like life, 
Lov’d as a daughter, worshipp’d as a wife; 
Pursued her brilliant path with Roman pride, 
Virtue her shield, and dignity her guide. 

And oh what pride to see that dying dove 
Bless with her latest sigh ber father’s love, 
And, sinless! flying that defiling slave, — 
Expire upon her buried mother’s grave. 

This lesson, friends! with Roman greatness fraught, 
Is by a young and native tutor taught. 

In our Camillus you behold a heart, 

Noble as well by nature as by art: 

Yes—yes! in Pearson did you not behold 

The patriot and the Roman—lightning-soul’d? 
In the devoted daughter you have one, 

Upon whose birth this classic city shone. 
Pride of my heart! unmingled and alone! 


power—were to be remedied by congresses of sove- 
reigus and protoeols of ministers, Diplomady was} 


The poet and the artists, all your own! 


In earlier days, when the Barbarian horde 

Shower’d round Athenia’s walls with lance and sword. 

Minerva stood before their startled sight, 

And struck them with her eyes’ electric light. 

Will not Columbia, too, her own defend; 

Her Athens, Philadelphia—you her friend? 

When foreign foes your liberties assail’d, 

You — mareh’d, bled, battled, and pre- 
vailed. 

Not less imperatively do we now 

Request your laurel for a native’s brow. 

Then were you marshall’d for your native land, 

To-night you’re not a less efficient band; 

By freedom’s banners were you then combin’d, 

To-night you join the banners of the MIND. 


LARCENY. 

John Lines was indicted tor stealing an overcoat 
of the value of ten dollars from John Eaton. ‘The 
prisoner with some feeling pleaded guilty, stated that 
intemperance had caused the theft and threw himsell 
upon the mercy of the Court. His counsel stated 
that the prisoner belonged to the State of Maine, had 
lately arrived here from a foreign voyage, and spend- 
ing his money treely, while intoxicated, had taken 
the coat, and that this was a first offence. The pri- 
soner could pay a fine, and the Court could in their 
discretion fine him. The Attorney for the County 
stated that this wasa case of constructive thelt, that 
the prisoner called at Eaton’s, talked of purchasing 
two jackets for a friend, and offered to leave them 
until paid for. He purchased a coat for himself, but 
did not pay for it, put it on, and then proposed that 
Mr. Eaton’s clerk should go with him and get the 
money; he did so. Lines went up Green street, 
stopped in to Mr. George Hallett’s house, saying his 
uncle lived there; came out and told the clerk tha 
his uncle was outof town. He then went to Fowle’s 
the Druggist, represented himself as a brother to 
Dr. Warren, and offered to draw an order on him, 
if the Druggist would cash it. Some suspicions aris- 
ing, he was arrested. 

ihe Counsel for the prisoner on conversation with 
his client, stated to the Court that the prisoner de- 
nied the facts above stated; and as they had been stat- 
ed, he wished them proved. He therefore withdrew 
his plea of guilty and pleaded not guilty. 

Court. It istoo late, Sir. He has pleaded guilty. 

Counsel. ‘That plea can be used in evidence against 
him; he has a right to retract. The juries are yet 
here to try him. 

Court. It is too late, Sir—hand me the indietment. 

Counsel. Does your-honour rule that a prisoner 
who pleads guilty cannot on the same forenoon re- 
tract his plea and have a trial. 

Court. I cannot suffer a respectable citizen’s name 
to be used in this way. 1 must sentence him. 

Counsel. The evidence stated by the government’s 
Attorney proves that the coat was sold. It was no 
larceny, it was at worst ,the »btaining goods by 
false pretences. 

Court. We cannot hear that now, he has pleaded 

uilty, 

’ The Court thereupon sentenced him to one day so- 
litary coufinement and one year of hard labour in the 
State Prison.— Bost. Atlus. 


Melancholy Occurrence.—Dr. S. Stevens, a prac- 
tising physician, of Remsen, Oneida Co. as he was 
returning home on the morning of the Sist ult. met 
with a catastrophe which occasioned his death. He 
was found by the road side wrapped in his buffalo 
skin, then alive, but apparently senseless. On ex- 
amination by the physicians, it was found that his 
skull was severely fractured, although there was no 
outward appearance of serious injury. It is conjec- 
tured that he was kicked by his horse and that the ef- 
feet of the blow was rendered less apparent from its 
coming in contact with his cap and tre collar of his 
cloak. He survived the blow only about thirty hours, 
He was in the vigor of life, being about 30 years of 
age, and was, we understand, doing extensive busi- 
ness in his profession. He has left to lament his 
untimely death, a wide cirele of friends, and an 
amiable wife, who will searcely find consolation in 
her heavy affliction. —Litéle Falls Cour. 


A narrow escape.—A Drover who had been at- 
tending the cattle market, getting somewhat intoxi- 
cated, strayed into the neighbourhood of the five 
points on Monday night, where between twelve and 
one o’clock, he was siezed by eight or ten menand 
women and carried into a house. An individual who 
saw the transacion, immediately ran to the house of 
Mr. Sparks, one of the police officers, and knocking 
at the door informed him of the circumstance; Mr. 
Sparks on going to the place designated forced the 
door, which he found closed and fastened, and there 
saw the countryman almost stripped of his clothing 
struggling to preserve his pocket-book which he had 
put in his bosom, and which those around him were 
trying todispossess him of. On his entrance the 
whole gang instantly dispersed, and the couutryman 
was consequently liberated from his perilous situa- 
tion and conducted to his lodgings. He states, that 
having disposed ofhis drove of cattle and received 
the money, which amounted toa large sum, he had 
staid rather Iate and drank more freely with his 
friends in the upper part of the city than he should 
have done; that unacquainted with the city except 
with some principal streets, he was accosted by 
several persons who eame along side of him shortly 
after starting to go to his lodgings, who entered irfto 
conversation with him and volunteered to show him 


}the way to Courtlandt street, They accompanied him 


down to Chatham street, and there drew him to the 
house where he was found, ander the pretence that 
it was all in their route, and that they only inten.Jed 
to stop a minute, and would then proceed home with 
him. When they got him in they closed the door, 
and then attempted to pick his pocket, which he 
avoided by transferring his pocket-book to his be- 
som. Foiled in their attempt to procure his money 
by stealth, they were preceeding to violence, when he 
was fortunately rescued by the timely presence of 
Mr. Sparks, The perpetrators of this scheme are 
well known, and the house in which he was found is 
the place of resort of as desperate a gang of rascals as 


ever were congregated at the Five Points. Y. 
Cour. 


An old sailor, who had weathered many a storm at 
sea, but who was now by age and infirmity, inca- 
pacitated for the performance of active duty, was 
brought before the Police Court as a vagrant, having 
no home to g° to nor money where-with to supply 
his wants. In his examination, the pride of his feel- 
ings, unsubdued by adversity, was exhibited in the 
tears that he shed over his present degradation. The 
magistrate, with a feeling that did him honor, or- 
dered him to be provided for, and conveyed at his 
own expence to comfortable quarters, preliminary 
to his avowed intention of providing him an asylum 
in the institution provided for a resting place, for 
this valuable class of men.—JV. Y. Adv. 


The near approach to conjunction of two brilliant 
planets Venus and Jupiter, on Saturday and Sunday 
evenings, presented an interesting appearance in the 
heavens, The sky was unusually clear, increased by 
the white ground of the snow, and the two planets 
looked out from the pure expanse with a distinctness 
that required bnt little fancy to attribute to them 
consciousness of what was going on in the busy city 
below them. The conjunction took place last night, 
and it will be observed that Jupiter, who was on the 
left, will now change to the right and recede. It is 
an emblem of the old story. Jupiter pursues vatil 
Venus suffers herself to be overtaken, and then leaves 
her to toil after him in vain.— Bost. Adv, 


Sieam Beat on Seneca Lake.—We understand 
the Messrs. Stevens, of Hoboken, long snd favour- 
ably known to the travelling public as connected 
with steam navigation on the Hudson River, have 
purchased of the Messrs. Rumneys, the steam-boat 
on the Seneca lake, together with the unexpired term 
of the exclusive right to navigatethe Lake by steam, 
We further learn that those enterprising and perse- 
vering gentlemen intend forthwith to commence 
building, and will have in readiness early in the 
summer, another boat, which for accommodation 
and expedition, shall be fully adequate to the wants 
of our men of busiuess, and those travelling for plea- 
sure or health. On the opening of the Chemung 
and Crooked Lake Canals, the ensuing season, the 
commerce of our Lake will be so vastly increased 
as to demand additional steam navigation facilities; 
and the present arrangement, we are assured, will 
furnish them to the extent required.— Geneva Gaz. 


Yesterday, about 2 o’clock, says the Gloucester, 
Mass. Telegraph, the daughter of Mr. Moses Rust, 
aged about 5 years, was burnt to death, her clothes 
having taken fire in the absence of her mother. The 
neighbours were attracted to the house by cries of 
distress of other children. The little sufferer died in 
a few moments after the neighbours arrived. We 
would again urge parents to clothe their children in 
woollen garments, during the winter months, as acci- 
dents of this nature are more frequent when clothed 
in cotton. 


Fatal Accident.—We are informed that a young 
man by the name of Lippincott, aged about 20, from 
the New Jersey side of the river, nearly opposite 
Easton, accidentally shot himself last week, He was 
passing up the Delaware nearly opposite Trenton, 
in a Durham boat, in company with his father and 
some others; after ascending the Palls, they stopped 
on the Pennsylvania shore, to rest and refresh them- 
selves ashort time, when he went out a few minutes 
with his gun. On his return, while in the act of 
putting his gun on board of the boat, it discharged its 
contents in his abdomen. His father was in the 
boat at the time, and conveyed him to a neighbor- 
ing house, whete be expired in about three quarters 
of an hour.— Princeton American System, 


The people of Reading cannot compete with the 
Eastonians in the article of mud in the streets; for, 
thanks to our local situation, the streets are compa- 
ratively clean; but with respect to muddy pavements 
they are no part of a priming to this place. There 
are many places in Penn Street, (which is the prin- 
cipal street in this place) where foot passengers are 
compelled to leave the pavements, or at least the 
side-walks, where pavements should be, and walk 
in the gutters or even in the street, to avoid the mud, 
The Eastonians cannot show any thing equal to 
that in Easton. —Read. Chron. 

Mud.—The last Easton Centinel contains two edi. 
torial articles on the ony of Mud, in one of which * 
> is stated that ‘a heavy loaded wagon, in coming into 
the square opposite Mr. Bixler’s store, actually sunk 
so far into the mud asto reach the paved foot-path, 


| 


which was once laid across the street at that place.’ 
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t | Extracts from Doctor Brewster’s Letters on Natural 
Magic. 


SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS. 


Dr. Brewster in his letters on Natural Magic, on 
the subject of spectral illusions, has the following re- 
marks: ‘‘Among the peculiarities of spectral illu- 
sions there is one which merits particular attention; 
namely, that they seem to cover or conceal objects 
immediately beyond them. It is this eireumstance 
more than any other which gives them the character 
of reality, and, at first sight, seems difficult of ex- 
planation. The distinctness of any impression on 
the retina is entirely independent of the accommo- 
dation of the eye to the distinct vision of external 
objects. When the eye is at rest, and is not accom- 
modated to objects at any particular distance, it is 
in a state of seeing distant objects most perfectly.— 
When a distinct spectral impression, therefore, is be- 
fore it, all other objects in its vicinity will be seen 
indistinctly, for while the eye is engrossed with the 
vision, it is not likely to accommodate itself to any 
other object in the same direction, It is quite com- 
; mon too, for the eye to see only one of two objects 
i; actually presented to it. A sportsman who has been 
in the practice of shooting with both his eyes open 

a) actually sees a double image of the muzzle of his 

a fowling piece, though it is only with one of these 

; images that he covers his game, having no perception 

- whatever of the other. But there is still another 

{ rinciple upon which only one of two objects may 


» 


e seenata time. If we look very steadily and con- 
‘ tinually at a double pattern, such as those on a car- 

! et composed of two single patterns of different co- 
a. ors, suppose red and yellow, and if you direct the 
a) | mind particularly to the contemplation of the red one, 
the yellow pattern will sometimes vanish entirely, 
leaving the red alone visible, and by the same pro- 
cess the red one may be made to disappear. In this 
case, however, the two patterns, like the two images, 
may be seen together; but if the very same portion 
of the retina is excited by the direct rays of an ex- 
ternal object, when it is excited by a mental im- 
pression, it can no more see them both at the same 
time than a —— string can give two different 
fundamental sounds. It is quite possible however, 
that the brightest parts of a spectral figure may be 
distinctly seen along with the brightest jarts of an 
object immediately behind it, but then the bright 
parts of each object will fall upon different parts of 
the retina. 

These views are illustrated by a case mentioned 
by Dr. Abercrombie. A gentleman, who was a pa- 
tient of his, of an irritable habit, and liable to a num- 
ber of uneasy sensations in his head, was sitting 
alone in his dining room in the twilight, when the 
door of the room wasa little open. He saw dis- 
tinctly a female figure enter, wrapped in a mantle, 
with the face concealed by a large black bonnet.— 
She seemed to advance a few steps towards him and 
then stop. He had a full conviction that the figure was 
an illusion of vision, and he amused himself for some 
time by watching it; at the same time observing that 
he could see through the figure so as to perceive the 
lock of the door, and the other objects behind it. 

VENTRILOQUISM. 

The influence over the human mind which the 
ventriloquist derives from the skilful practice of his 
art, is greater than that which is exercised by any 
other conjurer. The ordinary magician requires 
his theatre, his accomplices, and the instruments of 
his art, and he enjoys but a local sovereignty within 
his own magic circle. The ventriloquist, on the 
contrary, has the supernatural always at command. 
In the open fields as well as the crowded city; in the 
private apartment as well as the public hall, he can 
summon up innumerable spirits; and though the per- 
sons of his fictitious dialogue are not visible to the 
eye, yet they are as unequivocally present to the im- 
agination of his audience as if they had been sha- 
dowed forth in the silence of a spectre form. 

In order to convey some idea of the influence of 
this delusion, Dr. Brewster mentions some well au- 
thenticated cases of successful ventriloquism; among 
others the following:— 

M. St. Gille, a grocer of St. Germain, had occa- 
sion to shelter himself from a storm in a neighbour- 
ing convent, where the monks were in deep mourn- 
ing for a much esteemed member of their community 
who had been recently buried. While lamenting 
over the tomb of their deceased brother the slight 
honours which had been paid to his memory, a voice 
was suddenly heard to issue from the roof of the 
choir, lamenting the condition of the deceased in pur- 
gatory, and reproving the brotherhood for their want 
of zeal. The tidings ot this supernatural event brought 
the whole brotherhood to thechurch. The voice 
from above repeated its lamentations and reproaches, 
and the whole convent fell upon their faces, and 
vowed to make a reparation of their error. ‘They 
accordingly chanted in full choir a de profundis, dur- 
ing the intervals of which the spirit of the departed 
monk expressed his satisfaction at their pious exer- 
cises. The friar afterwards inveighed against scep- 
ticism on the subject of apparitions; and M. St. Gille 
had great difficulty in convincing the fraternity that 
the whole was a deception. 


Extracts from the History of British India. 
GENERAL INDIA. 

The natural and geographical divisions of India 
are distinguished at once by their grandeur and va- 
riety. India is, as it were, an epitome of the whole 
earth. It has regions that bask beneath the bright- 


most awful depths of the polar world are not more 
dreary. The varying degrees of elevation produce 
here the same changes that arise elsewhere trom the 
eatest difierence of position upon the earth’s sur- 
face. Its vast plains present the double harvests, the 
luxuriant foliage, and the buruing deserts of the torrid 
zone; the lower heights are enriched by the fruits and 
grains of the temperate climates; the upper steeps 
are clothed with the vast pine forests of the north, 
while the highest pinnacles are buried beneath the 
perpetual snows of the arctic zone. We do not in 
India, as in Africa and the polar regions, see nature 
under one un form aspect: we have to trace her gra- 
dual, yet rapid, transitions between the most oppo- 
site extremes that can exist on the surface of the 
same planct. 

The main body, as it were, of India, the chief 
scene of her matchless fertility, and the seat of her 
great empires are composed of a plain extending a- 
long its entire breadth from East to West, between 
the Brahmapoutea and the Indus, and reaching across 
from the great chain of mountains to the high table 
bank of the Southern peninsula. It may thus pos- 
sess a length of 1500 miles with an average breadth 
of from 300 to 400. The line of direction is gener- 
ally from Southeast to Northwest—following that of 
the vast mountain range which bounds iton the North, 
and from whose copious streams its fruitfulness is 
derived. With the exception, perhaps, of China, 
it may be considered the finest and most fertile on 
the face of the earth. The whole of its immense 
surface, if we leave out an extensive desert gract, to 
be presently noticed, forms one continuous level of 
unvaried richness, and over which majestic rivers, 
with slow and almost insensible course, diffuse their 
sea like expanse. 

Of the general character of the Indian plain the 
province of Bengal presents the most complete and 
striking example. Its wide spread surface is not di- 
vesified with a rock or even a hillock. The Ganges 
pours through it a continual widening stream, which, 
during the raining season, covers a great extent with 
itsfertiliizng inundation. From this deep, rich, well 
watered soil, the sun, beating with direct and intense 
rays, calls forth analmost unrivalled power of vege- 
tation, and makes it one entire field of waving grain. 
Bahar, higher up the current, has the same general 
aspect, though its surtace is varied by some slight 
elevations; but Allahabad, higher still, is most low, 
warm, and fruitful, exactly like Bengal. 

North of the river, the provinces of Oude and 
Rohilcund, sloping gradually upwards to the moun- 
tains, enjoy a more cool and salubrious climate, and 
display in proportion the most valuable products 
both of Asia and Europe. Here the valley of the 
Ganges terminates, and is succeeded by that of Jum- 
na, more elevated, but neither so well watered nor 
quite so fertile. ‘The Doal, or territory between the 
two rivers, cannot be made very productive without 
artificial irrigation, which during the late troublous 
periods, has been much neglected. ‘To the South 
of the Jumna and along the course of its tributary, 
the Chumbul, the surface is Uvoken by eminences 
extending from the hills of Maluah and Ajmere; 
while even amid its most level tracts insulated rocks, 
with perpendicular sides and level summits, form 
those almost impregbable hill-forts so much celebra- 
ted in Indian history. Westward of Delhi, begins 
the great desert, which we shall at the present pass 
over to notice the plain of the Punjaub, where the 
five tributaries of the Indus, rolling their ample 
streams, re-produce the fertility and luxuriance of 
that which is watered by the Ganges. throughout 
this vast plain, the process of the cultivation has ef- 
fectually rooted out the original productions of nature 
to substitute plants and grains studiously fitted for 
human use. Even under the most caretul manage- 
ment, few of those delicate and exquisite shrubs are 
reared which have given celebrity to the vegetable 
kingdom of the East. Here are quite unknown those 
aromatic gales which perfume the hilly shores of 
Malabar and the oriental islands. Its staples con- 
sist of rich, solid, useful articles, such as are pro- 
duced by strong heat acting on a deep, moist and 
fertile soil: rice, the eastern staff of life; sugar, 
opium, indigo, and in the drier tracts, cotton, which 
clothes the inhabitants of the east, and affords the 
material of the most delicate and beautiful fabrics. 
This entire subjugation to the plough or the spades 
joined to the want of variety in the surface, gives to 
the great central region, a tame and monotonous as- 


pect. 


From the. Table Book. 
THE HAUNTED MILL. 


—Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder? 

At the basis of the Wolds, in the north riding of 
Yorkshire, creeps a sluggish stream, on whose bank 
may be seen the ruins of a mill, which our good fore- 
fathers suppused to be haunted. I often gaze upon 
those ruins with great interest; not so much for its 
picturesque beauty, which, like a flower in the wil- 
derness, make solitude less lonely, as for the many 
endearing claims it has upon my memory, >y way 
of association. It stands near the home of my child- 
hood, it reminds me of the companions of my youth, 
and tells of pleasures long departed. 

It is now nearly ten. years since I listened to a 
story, which haunts me like the recollection of a 
fearful dream; perhaps, because of its locality, or 
rather, of its having been told me as a fact. Be it as 


est rays of a tropical sun; and others than which the 


it may, I have thought it worth the relating; and 


trust that the readers of the Table Book will at least 
be interested. 

The mill, at the time referred to, had been unin- 
habited for some ten or twelve years. It had found 
an occupier in the person of Joe Davis. The inha- 
bitants of the distant, though nearest village, endea- 
voured to frighten Joe, the miller, by telling him of 
its being haunted. He laughed at what he consider- 
ed their idle fears, bade them keep their superstiti- 
ous nonsense fur their children’s ears; and laughing- 
ly added, that if nought but ghosts visited the mill, 
he stood a good chance of getting what he most re- 
quired after a hard day’s work—a quiet rest. 

When Joe took possession of the mill, he was as 
jolly a fellow as ever lived, and a fine buxom wife 
had he, and three rosy children. His cup of happi- 
ness was filled to the brim; his song merry as the 
lark’s, and his loud, hearty laugh were alternately to 
be heard above the rush of the dam and the click- 
clacking of the wheel. When his work was done, 
it was a treat to see him playing with his children at 
blindman’s buff, or hide and seek, or dandling them 
upon his knee. 

All went on well for some time; but in afew 
months Joe became an altered man. There was a 
visible difference in his face and mauner. Ait first, 
a shade was seen to overcast his hitherto unclouded 
brow—then his cheek became robbed of its bloom, 
and his step lost its buoyancy. His laughter (when 
he did laugh, which was seldom) seemed laboured, 
and was followed by a sigh; and the song—that fa- 
vourite song, which he had so often sung to Mary in 
his courtship—faltered on his lip. Instead of cling- 
ing to his home and family, as usual, he deserted 
them; and when the straying villager kindly ques- 
tioned him as to the change, he would not answer, 
but shake his head, and hurry onwards. 

One day Mary found her husband unusually de- 
pressed. “Come, come,” said she, *‘I’m sure all is 
not right within.” She hung fondly upon his neck, 
kissed him, and besouglit him to make her the part- 
ner of his sorrow; he raised his head, gazed at her 
affectionately, and endeavored to smile away her ap- 
prehensions—but it would not do.—He dashed the 
tear from his eye, and rushed out of the room, 

Joe Davis had dreamed a dream; or, .as my nar- 
rator informed me, had seen a vision. Sitting one 
evening in his little parlour, with his wife and chil- 
dren before him, he, on a sudden, leaned back in 
his chair—his eyes became glazed, and were rivetted 
on the picture of his wife holding three roses in her 
hand, which hung overthe mantel-piece—he thought 
that he beheld a shadow of himself bend over the 
picture, that he saw the roses began to fade, and, in 
tading he distinetly saw the faces of his children, 
while the portrait of his wife by degrees became 
colorless. Such was the dream which gave him so 
much concern—such was the prophecy which ere 
long was to be fulfilled. 

Joe left his house, telling Mary he wouid return 
before night. ‘The darkness set in, but he did not 
make his appearance. Poor Mary, as the night ad- 
vanced, became mistrustful—she looked at the clock 
and listened for his approaching step. It was nearly 
midnight, and, save the melancholy monotonous 
ticking of the clock, and low breathing of her sweet 
children, who were slpeeping near, all was silent as 
a grave—when, on a sudden, the eldest child cried 
out, ‘*Father, how cold you are!” Mary started 
and beheld the death pale face of her husband kiss- 
ing her children—she shrieked wiidly and fell sense- 
less on the floor. 

Whén Mary came to herself, the fire was out, and 
the clock had stopped. She endeavored to calm her 
agitated mind, and thought she heard the noise of the 
dam, and her husband singing the chorus— 

We’ll always be merry together, together, 

We'll always be merry together. 

She listened, and thought of her children, whom (by 
the revealment of one of the secrets of her prison 
house) she knew were dead. ‘The rest of that hor- 
rible night was a ( 

The morning came with its beautiful purple light 
—the lark hailed it with his matin song—the flowers 
bloomed at the very door stone of the mill—the 
schoolboy whistled as he passed, as if in mockery of 
her wo. The light of reason had passed from Mary 
Davis. In the conrse of the day the body of her hus- 
band was found in the dam, but Mary knew it not. 

Say, gentle reader, did not Heaven deal kindly to 
her in bidding her taste the waters of oblivion? 


I shall never forget the story. 


Q. T. M. 


UNCLE ANTONY’S BLUNDER. 
BY HENRY F. CHORLEY, ESQ. 

It would be no exaggeration of the fact to state 
that, on the morning of the 9th of May, 1828, nine- 
tenths of the young ladies in the populous neighbor- 
hood of Sonnington were discoursing, or thinking at 
least, on one and the same subject—that subject a 
masquerade, which had been given the preceding eve- 
ning by a lady of rank. The entertainment had been 
planned to celebrate the twenty-first birthday of her 
eldest son, and executed with a splendor and d 
—_ totally unprecedented in that quarter of Eng- 

nd. 

Availing myself of Asmodeus’s privilege, 1 looked 
in for a few moments on two ladies, who were en- 
joying the luxury of lounging over a late breakfast 
table. The parlour was small, but elegantly fur- 
nished: and one or two old family pictares gave it that 
peculiar air of respectability which no other orna- 
ment can impart. Through two large casement win- 
dows, flung open, the scents and sounds of spring 


came pleasantly in; and the eye watdered out over 
a fair, old fashioned garden, decked with clietrpt es, 
vases, and statues. Here sat the mistress of the 
mansion and her niece; the former an elderly lady, 
with fine open features, upright figure, and perfeetly 
white hair, and, opposite to her, in a huge easy chair, 
covered with brown damask, a damsel of twenty, not 
unlike her aunt, but far more beautiful than she ever 
could have been. She took my fancy so entirely, that 
I feel myself unable to givea distinct account of her 
loveliness; for the benefit of the curious, however, I 
may say that she had black hair, large, soft, blue eyes, 
with dark eyebrows and eyelashes, a small delicate 
figure, a fairy foot, and band that had already twiee 
served as a model to a Parisian sculptor. The two 
talked together as unreservedly as if they had been ot 
the same age; and the elder lady’s ready and good- 
humoured laugh was a clear evidence that, though 
unmarried and past the meridian of life, she had sur- 
vived a sympathy in the pleasures and fantasies of 
the young. 

‘Go on, Georgiana,’ said Miss Granville, ‘and I 
shall feel no regret that my headache kept me at 
home; and now iell me how you fared among all these 
strangers, 

‘ Why, it was as easy an introduction to a new cir- 
cle as any bashful young lady could possibly desire. 
—Nobody knew me, and I knew nobody; and still 
every one seemed to take it for granted that I must 
be somebody he or she knew. The consequence 
was, that | was persecuted for the entire evening by 
hordes of cavaliers, each thinking that he had disco- 
vered some acquaintance. Twice I was addressed 
as une fiancee; a score of times as an heiress; and [ 
am sure that once at least I was the innocent instru- 
ment of keeping some young lad) waiting for her de- 
voted squire.’ 

‘And Mrs. Dynevor?? 

The most discreet chaperon in the world; she 
kept my secret a merveille. But the strangest thing 
is, that [ have managed to eupture and secure a lover. 
I flatter myself that the conquest is complete, as my 
swain allowed me no rest, and at length became so 
eager for supper time’—— 

‘Horrid gourmand!” 

‘Nay, dear aunt, do not judge so hastily; it was, I 
believe, not a longing for the ice and champagne, 
but to see me unmasked, that he manifested so much 
impatience: but I resolved not to gratify the old gen- 
tleman.’ 

‘Old gentleman! Pshaw!? 

‘You shall hear more anon. I resolved not to 
gratily his curiosity, and returned home before sup- 
per. He would insist, however, on escorting me to 
the carriage, and, I fancy, contrived to discover that 
I was your visiter.’ 

‘But an old gentleman! who ever could it be?? 

‘I was most curious to discover, for he followed 
me with the most comical homage imaginable; he 
held my fan when I danced, and when I spoke, bent 
close to me, to catch what he called my melodious 
tones; whence I conclude that my inamorato is deaf.’ 

‘And his dress?? 

_ ‘He was dressed simply in a dark domino. He 
is nimble for his years, tor I beguiled him into dane- 
ing a country-dance with me; and this, I suppose, 
was my crowning fascination; for when it was over, 
he came close to me, and whispered softly in my 
ear, ‘Ah, then, you do not despise these hearty and 
unsophiscated amusements! What a sweet wife yoa 
would make!? 

‘Upon my word! Was this after supper?’ 

‘Pray, do not insinuate. I told you that I came 
home before supper; and then he trusted to be al- 
lowed to cultivate my acquaintance. Some gentle- 
man who spoke to him called him Unele Antony.’ 

At this name the elder lady laughed long and 
heartily; and, to spare prolixity, it may be as well 
in a few words to explain the cause of her mirth. 

Captain Antony Nesfield,. called by eommon con- 
sent, ‘Uncle Antony,’ had long been an inhabitant 
of that neighbourhood. He had come thither, on the 
decease of a relative, to settle, as he said, for the re- 
mainder of his life; had bought an estate of a few 
score acres; and then, being a man of courtly man- 
ners, not uncomely presence, and tender heart, had 
bowed before every neighboring beauty in succession, 
in the hope of inducing her to share his cottage, to 
fill the vacant seat in his gig; in short, to give to his 
well appointed estavlishment what alone it wanted~ 
a mistress. It was all in vain. There are some men 
who are tolerated, nay thought agreeable, in society, 
till they assume the lover’s character, when they be- 
come at once objects of dislike and avoidance. And 
he, with his gentle and feeble voice, his placid smile, 
his ready and somewhat obsolete gallantries, who 
was the very man to be acceptable to a country cir- 
cle, had nevertheless contrived to run the gauntlet 
of more disgust than a casual thinker, could imagine 
to have appertained to the possession of so sweet a 
residence as Nesfield Nook, and so sufficient an in- 
come as seven hundred a year. 

Years passed, but Uncle Antony was still a single 
man, bearing still in his soul the settled intention of 
matrimony, and every year waxing more and more 
distasteful to the virgins of Sonnington and its vici- 
nity. It was whispered that his last suit had been of 
a more suitable character than sorne of his previous 
flirtations, that he had been paying desperate court 
to Miss Granville, and with his usual success—an 
implicit and somewhat contemptuous rejection. 
Thence it was that the young lady affected some 
wrath at the sudden transfer of his devotion: and, 
protesting that he was a poor frivolous creature, who 
did not care with whom he married, so that he only 
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got roarried, resolved to treat him in such a way a 
to warn him trom the commission of the like follies 
in future. Her i were heartily aided and en- 
j Miss Granville. 
a otk after this the old beau might be seen dain- 
tily wending his way to White Wells one fine even- 
ing. He was more carefully dressed than usual; his 
wig curled with the most scrupulous formality ; his 
uniform span new; and his shoes polished ull they 
reflected the rays of the sinking sun. Since Miss 
Granville’s refusal, he had become, if any thing, more 
precise and courtier-like in his demeanor than be- 
fore. He had fitted up his house entirely anew, and 
made many modernizations and fine improvements 
in his grounds; and, so far from appearing dejected, 
had puton the semblance of greater juvenility and 
gaity than of old. He had been, as Georgiana Ar- 
nold surmised, greatly smitten with ber at the mas- 
querade; and, aller one or two slight encourage- 
ments, insidiously administered by her aunt, was 
row marching hopefully on his way, to see and to 
conquer, for this ime he had his own secret reasons 
for being sure of unqualified success; and he ven- 
tured his soul’s contentment somewhat after this 
fashion: 

‘ Well—to bave succeeded at last—for this time 
I think Lam not deceived. After so.many years— 

and with so little apparest difficulty too! I hope—I 
hope she is worthy’—and he stood still and sighed, 
‘How strange it is that the first time—but here is the 
gate, and yonder is the angel herself walking in the 
garden. I feelin no particular humour to encounter 
Miss Granville’s raillery, and will go to her at once 
and explain myself.’ 

With that Uncle Antony opened the gate witha 
trembling hand, and, crossing the small grass-plot, 
approached the young lady, who seemed rapt ina 
reverie. Apparently she was somewhat startled by 
his approach, for, on hearing a step, she let down in 
some haste along and thick muslin veil. 

‘Bashful!’ said he, half aloud; ‘ahem! Good 
evening Miss Arnold, 1 do not wonder to find you 
abroad enjoying so splendid a sunset.’ 

Miss Arnold courtesied, and murmured some in- 
articulate reply. ‘Toa mind like yours,’ pursued 
Uncle Antony, ‘the contemplation of the beauties 
of nature must be a favourite pursuit. Ah! I shall 
not soon forget your artless eloquence the other 
evening, when you made that uneffaceable impres- 
sion’ 

Another very slight murmur under the veil. 

‘Pear Miss Arnold,’ continued the old gentleman, 
* never, never before was 1 placed in so delicate, so 
embarrassing, a situation; never before did 1 feel the 
same anxiety. ‘To plead the cause of ove whom I 
flatter myself you have not forgotten, is indeed an 
arduous task. Hear me but for one moment’—and 
he ventured to take her small gloved hand. It rest- 
ed in his own, without any very violent reluctance 
on her part. ‘ Hear me but for one moment. I am 
an unfortunate, disappointed man, I have lived— 
no matter how long—the victim of—but I will not 
weary you by recounting my misfortunes. To you 
1 must now look for consolation, to you for repara- 
tion, to you—pray answer me—the sound of my own 
voice without reply is fearful to me.’ 

* You are very good—too good,’ replied the young 
lady in a low voice. 

‘Nay,’ cried he, rapturously, ‘not to equal your 
deserts. Let me place this gem on your finger, as a 
seal to the first step of so interesting a negotiation;’ 
and he drew from his pocket-book a glittering ring, 
but the lady seemed unwilling to receive it, and gen- 
tly repulsed his attempt to remove her glove. ‘Not 
yet,’ she said; ‘1 am scarcely sure’— 

‘What! do you doubt the sincerity of my profes- 
sions? Can you, for an instant, refuse to believe 
that I am in earnest—that this alliance is my dearest 
wish?’ 

‘1 do believe—I do trust 
vently. 

*Am I then at last suecessfal? eried Uncle Antony, 
in a transpoft of delight. ‘Nay, dearest Miss Ar- 
nold,’ continued he, as she sunk gracefully into a 


you,’ replied she, fer- 


Barden-s: at, still allowiug him to retain her hand, 


motionless, 
presence of mind. 
worst of “all! 


‘let me hear those charming words of consent once 
more! Raise, raise, | entreat you, that envious screen 
which conceals your features, and let me not be tan- 
talized by even the shadow of an uncertainty !? and, 
vay spoke, he advanced his right hand towards the 
veil, 

_ ‘Stop,’ cried she, rather energetically, withdraw- 
ing to the corner of the chair, “none but myself—? 
and drawing her figure slightly up as she sate, so 
that his eyes might tall directly upon her upturned 
face, slowly she withdrew the muslin curtain. 

For an instant, Uncle Antony stood motionless, 
speechless, with dismay and disgust. He took a 
short and tremulous step backward, and his regular 
and well ordered queue coiled itself up in very horror 
at the fearful apparition revealed to him. Spirit of 
beauty, he met the dead eye, he gazed on the flatien- 
ed nose, and thick lips, of a negress! and the sum 
of these features: the face was animated by that com- 
posed and complaisant expression, which, if trans- 
lated into words, would have been—* You see, sir— 
I hope you are satisfied,’ 

or an instant, I repeat, poor Uncle Antony stood 
The lady kept her seat with admirable 

At length he gasped out—* O 
worst disappointment of all! my poor 
ore and, turning on his heel, he 
cipitately, in his haste droppin sket- 

book from which he had crawn the we 
destined for Miss Arnold’s acceptance, 


The sorely perturbed old gentleman was not how- 
éver, allowed to make his escape without further 
molestation. Forth from a neighbouring labyrinth of 
evergreens sailed Miss Granville, with majestic step: 
and, confronting the discomfitted suitor, ‘Surely, 
Captain Nesfield,’ said she, ‘you were not going to 
pass me without greeting!” 

‘Good evening, then madam,’ was his abrupt an- 
swer, 

‘ Nay,’ replied she, detaining him, ‘ that is a very 
dry reply, and something less than civil. Come, I 
shall make you my prisoner. Miss Arnold isalready 
waiting for us at the tea-table, and . 

‘Miss Arnold! good heavens! itis more than I 
can bear; to be rejected in my own person for the 
last six and twenty years is bad enough; but when at 
last 1 attempted to plead as my neplhew’s represen- 
tative, to find myself so cheated, the victim of so hi- 
deous a mistake, is too much!” 

* Your nephew’s representative! Iam amazed, sir! 
pray do me the favour of accompanying me to the 
house: you seem much agitated.’ 

‘Madam, I say that it would provoke a saint. It 
was only a few months ago when I was yet recover- 
ing from certain vexations of which you may guess 
the cause, that 1 learned that I had a nephew—that 
my sister’s son born in Germany, still survived.— 
The poor lad had been long endeavoring to trace out 
his relations; and, at last succeeding in his attempt, 
wrote to me, enclosing proofs that his tale was no 
fable. Wounded to the heart by repeated mortifi- 
cations, | resolved to centre my hopes in him, and 
should I find him worthy, to make him my heir. 1 
wrote, therefore, in reply, requesting further par- 
ticulars as to his history, pursuits, &c. 1 found that 
the young man had followed his uncle’s profession, 
that he had conceived a strong attachment to a young 
lady whom he had casually met in Paris, but that 
he had felt himself bound in honor not to declare 


his sentiments until he had earned himself name and 


fortune. On this I"hastened up to London, found 
him, madam—no matter now whathe is! He will 
be here to-morrow. 1 speedily learned by a little 
cross examination that the lady of his affections was 
a Miss Arnold, and without much trouble succeeded 
in identifying her with my fair friend of the mas- 
querade.” 

‘Sir, I am thunderstruck.’ 

‘Madam, I am dismayed beyond the power of de- 
scription at my blunder. I thought that I was pre- 
paring an agreeable surprise for my nephew.— 
Judge, then, of my consternation! Strangely pre- 
cipitate, as I have been, surely my folly has scarce- 
ly merited such a contretemps as Fate lias pleased to 
punish me with. And I fear that the—the—dark 
young lady may have misunderstood me—that [had 
hardly time to explain myself clearly.—Pray, pray, 
good Miss Granville, apologize for me as well as 
youcan? I have been abrupt; but you must feel 
whata blowthis has been. | am mortified—I am 
contused---l am ashamed—Il can remain iu %his 
neighborhood no longer!” 

‘Stay, Captain Nesfield,’ replied his amazed au- 
ditor, who had heard his whimsical and disjointed 
tale in great wonder; ‘stay and I pledge myself that 
all may be right yet. Are younotin a mistake?—Is 
it possible that you can have mistaken Miss Arnoid’s 
black maid, who accompanied her trom Jamaica, for 
her mistress? Let us goin and inquire. I saw the 
girl inthe garden, a quarter of an hour ago. 


Tae old gentleman literally sprang from the 
round in eestacy at so consoling a suggestion; and 
tollowed her willingly to the cottage, hey eutered 
the parlor, where the tea equipage was and Georgiana 
was not. On seeking her, Miss Granville found her in 
her dressing-room, in a deep reverie, and holding a 
sealed letter in her hand. ‘So, chiid,’ she said, ‘1 
hope you witnessed how beautifully Jella performed 
her part.’ 


‘Yes, but 

But what is the meaning of that letter, which you 
eye with such an uneasy face? I never saw any one 
whose joke had succeeded so perfectly, so utterly 
wo-begone as you do.’ 


‘Pray auot, spare me your raillery, am_ really 
very unhappy;’ and out came the confidence, which, 
astmay be foreseen, was a confessson of old acquaint- 
ance with a certain Ensign Paulet, whom Georgiana 
had metin Paris. The direction of the letter which 
had dropped from Unele Antony’s pocket-book, 
and the broken words which she had overheard from 
the evergreen thicket, wherein she had stationed her- 
selfto enjoy his consternation, had perplexed her 
with the shadow of an imagination that the old gen- 
tleman might, for once in his life, be courting by 
proxy. Atall events the coincidence of names was 
enough to agitate a young lady who was conscious of 
not being altogether indifferent to the delicate and 
respecttul attentions of a handsome young officer. 

There sufficed but a few words from Miss Gran- 
ville to finish the romance as far as Georgiana’s per- 
plexities were concerned; and the arrival of Ensign 
Paulet, alias Nesfield, Uncle Antony’s acknowledged 
heir, completed the story, as all stories ought to be 
terminated, with a gay and promising wedding— 
The young couple resided with Uncle Antony, and 
made his home so pleasantas totally to extirpate any 
wandering ideas which he had formed of secking 
a helpmate among the five Misses Sims, who took a 
house in the neighborhood, all of whom, as he said, 
were very accomplished women; and, it would seem, 
very hard to please, as the voungest owned to having 
rejected seven proposals of marriage before she was 


five and thirty.’ 


From the Nantucket Inquirer. 


“GOING ONE VOYAGE TO LEARN.” 

The expression is sufficiently well understood, and 
therefore needs no particular definition. It isa phrase 
more frequently applied in the shape of apology or 
excuse, than as a matter of counsel or commenda- 
tion: that is to say, the unlucky adventurer upon new 
expedients—the headlong experimentalist in plans 
and projects which fail from having been but imma- 
turcly considered—is most apt to quote it in his be- 
half, by way of depreciating the sueers or censures 
of others; though it is sometimes urged as a sort of 
stimulus to the timid novice, contemplating the adop- 
tion of untried measures. 

Thus, if some daring fellow should undertake to 
find his way on a dark night, laniernless, through 
any. portion of a certain unlighted town, now break- 
ing a nether limb against some protruding door step, 
and anon running his eranium agaiast a post, he 
might beg his friends to pardon his consequent un- 
geuteei appearance—his crippled leg and bunged 
optics—for what, whereas, he had only gone “one 
voyage to learn.” And on the other hand, when 
some shy and shrinking damsel, finds herself beset 
with admirers; and is at length unequivocally peti- 
tioned to take that most important step in woman’s 
lite—to embark on the sea of matrimony—while she 
hesitates, and reflects, and premeditates, ten chances 
to one that some maiden aunt or envious cousin shall 
interpose a word of sage advice and encouragemerk, 
laying it down as an axiom, settled and indisputahle, 
that she must “go one voyage to learn.” 

’ Of these two varieties of character, old Mr. Zebe- 
dia Linkum, of T'weedleburg, measurably partook— 
though most especially inclined to the former. Al- 
beit, he had lived a lite of experiments—had proved 
all things and held fast to but vety few, by reason, 
us he considered it, of sheer misfortune—he was 
nevertheless, wide awake tor all new contrivances 
and odd schemes that might chance to be agitated 
within the periphery of his neighborhood —compris- 
ing a circumference of at least a dozen miles. Slip 
alter slip produced no dismay in his mind. Often 
baflled, even in tolerably laudable enterprises, he 
bore up manfully against the tide of mischance, and 
when defeated, as happened more frequently, in un- 
dertakings that could have no possible result in case 
of success, but to excite the ridicule and sarcasm of 
his companions, he would perpetually recur to the 
saying which he deemed incontrovertible—triumph- 
antly justifying himself in his own opinion by ex- 
claiming, **Well—you know we must all go one 
voyage to learn.” 

it is a remarkable circumstance, for which meta- 
physicians and craniologistis only can account, that 
old Mr. Linkum, in spite of the doctrine which he 
had unwearierly ineuleated for half a century, and 
in defiance of the manifold miscarriages to which his 
attempts had been subjected, did nevertheless grow 
nota whit the wiser, neither from his experience, nor 
trom his uniform purpose of going one voyage to 
learn. But this incongruity may. peradventure be a 
property peculiar to poor human nature—who knows 
otherwise? 

Now in the days of his juvenility, Zebediah had 
a marvellous ambition to become a swimmer. He 
had studied Dr. Franklin’s instructions in the premi- 
ses, and become possessed with the requisite confi- 
dence und courage. So he dashed himself over- 
board, resolved to make * one voyage to learn,” and 
was drowned at once. The by-standers, with all 
convenient speed, fished him up from the treacher- 
ous deep, rolled the water out of his stomach, and 
filled his lungs withthe breath of a bellows—where- 
upon he spoke, and immediately began to plead the 
necessity before declared: still sticking to his text, 
though determined never to give anotner illustration 
exactly after this fashion. 

‘The next hazardous project of which there is any 
record in the records ot ‘weedleburg, was the tying 
of the conjugal knot along withthe widow Netilebury 
of the village contiguous. In vain did his friends 
forewarn him againt the perils of ys measure.— 
That she was an unamiable shrew, 4 tattling busy- 
body, a backbiting gossip, and mad eup of divers 
other reputable ingredients. Mr. Linkum most de- 
ferentially admitted. It was an experiment he also 
granted, involving some considerable amount of 
risk, of wretechedness and of repentance. Still it 
was a trial—and that sufficed. So he whispered to 
the squire who was about to fix the inextricable en- 
tanglement, ‘* you know we must go one voyage to 
learn.” Aud my lady Linkum taithfully tormented 
her liege lord, in all manner of clarnorings and clap- 
perclawings for the space of thirty years and up- 
wards. 

This was the saddest of all Zebediah’s experiences: 
for it was one whereby he could never hope to profit. 
Still he had children and grand children, into whose 
heads he was ever driving his favourite dogma, and 
inducing them to venture upon matters quite as fatal 
in their results. He died of a scolding, which had 
grown into a brain fever; but he had sufficient grace, 
at his exit to remark that he had ** done going voy- 
ages to learn.” Morat:—weigh your designs. 


A SKETCH. 

The following extract is taken from Buckthorne’s 
narrative in Irving’s Tales of a Traveller. He had 
gone out into the world; had experienced the cold- 
ness of its selfishness, and the bitterhess of its adver- 
sity, and had returned again to the haunts of his 
childhood, to spend the remainder of his days: 

‘*As I was rambling pensively through a peigh- 
bouring meadow, in which I had many a time gath- 


ered primroses, I met the very pedagogue, who had 
been the tyrant and dread of my boyhood. I had 
sometimes vowed to myself, when suffering under 
his rod, that I would have my revenge, if I ever met 
him when I had grown to be a man. The time had 
come; but I had no disposition to keep my vow.— 
The few years which had matured me into a vigo- 
rous man, had shrunk him into decrepitude. He 
appeared to have had a paralytic stroke. I looked 
at him, and wondered that this poor helpless mor- 
tal could have been an object of terror to me; that I 
should have watched with anxiety the glance of that 
falling eye, or dreaded the power of that tremblin 
hand, He tottered feebly aloug the path, and ha 
some difficulty in getting over a stile. I ran and 
assisted him. He looked at me with surprise, but 
did not recognize me, and made a low bow of hu- 
mility and thanks. 

I had no disposition to make myself known, for I 
felt that L had nothing to boast of. The pains he 
had taken, and the pains he had inflicted, had been 
equally useless. His repeated predictions were fully 
verified, and I felt that little Jack Buckthorne, the— 
idle boy, had grown to be a very good for-nothing 
man. 

This is all very comfortless detail; but as I have 
told you of my follies, it is meet that I show you, 
how for once | was schooled for them. ‘The most 
thoughtless of mortals will some time or other have 
- day of gloom, when he will be compelled to re- 

ect. 

I felt on this occasion as if I had a kind of pen- 
nance to perform, and I made a pilgrimage in expia- 
tion of my past levity. Having passed a night at 
Leamington, I set off by a private path, which leads 
up a hill through a grove, and across quiet fields, till 
1 came to the small village church. It is an old low 
edifice of grey stone, on the brow of a small hill, 
looking over fertile fields, towards where the proud 
rowers of Warwick castle lift themselves against the 
‘distant horizon. 

A part ofthe churchyard is shaded by large trees. 
Under one of them my mother lay buried. You 
have, no doubt, thought me a light, heartless being. 
I thought myself so; but there are moments of ad- 
versity which let us into some feelings of out own 
nature, to which we might otherwise remain perpet- 
ual strangers, 

I sought my Mother’s Grave; the weeds were al- 
ready matted over it, and the tombstone was half hid 
among the nettles. I cleared them away, and they 
stung my hands; but I was heedless of the pain, for 
my heart ached too severely. I sat down on the 
grave, and read over again the epitaph on the stone, 

It was simple,—but it wastrue. I had written it 
myself. LIhad tried to write a poetical epitaph, but 
in vain: my feelings refused to utter themselves in 
rhyme. My heart had gradually been filling during 
my lonely wanderings; it was now charged to the 
brim, and overflowed. I sunk upon the grave and 
buried my face in the tall grass, and wept likea 
child. Yes, | wept in manhood upon the grave, as 
I had in infaney upon the bosom of my mother.— 
Alas! how little do we appreciate a mother’s tender- 
ness while living! How heedless are we in youth 
of all her anxieties and kindness! But when she is 
dead and gone; when the cares and coldness of the 
world come withering to our hearts, when we learn 
how hard it is to find true sympathy—how few love 
us for ourselves; how few will befriend us in our 
misfortunes—then it is that we think of the mother 
we have lost. 

It istrue I had always loved my mother, even in 
my most heedless days; but I felt how inconsiderate 
and ineffectual had been my love. My heart melted 
as I retraced the days of infancy, when I was led by 
a mother’s hand, and rocked to sleep in a mother’s 
arms, atid was without care or sorrow. ‘‘O my mo- 
ther, exclaimed I, burying my face again in the 
grass of the grave: ‘*O that f were once more by your 
side; sleeping never to waken again on the cares and 
troubies of this world. ' 

Lam not waturally of a mobrid temperament, and 
the violence of my emotion gradually exhausted itself. 
It was a hearty, honest, ‘natural discharge of grief, 
which had been slowly accumulating, and gave me 
wonderful relief. Trose from the grave, as if I had 
been offering up a sacrifice, and I felt as if that sacri- 
fice had been accepted. 

I sat down again on the grass, and plucked one by 
one the weeds from the grave; the tears trickled 
down my cheeks, and ceased to be bitter. It wasa 
comfort to think that she died before sorrow and po- 
verty came upon her child, and all his great expec- 
tations were blasted. 


Miseries ofa Tory Candidate.—My dear Duke, 
‘let me tell you plainly, the Tory tactics have made 
‘* worms’ meat” of my chance for this place. I went 
last Wednesday to canvass as a Radical.—Murray, 
fine fellow! had been vaporing away to the same 
tune in Scotland,—bat they laughed at me; I offered 
to sign pledges until I should wear my fingers to the 
knuckles, but they only laughed the more, and show 
ed me my name in red letters on every division 
against the bill. A man, however, has not served 
under you for nothing. I returned the charge, and 
should, I think, have succeeded, but for the hue and 
ery of Toryism raised by our friends in the newspa- 
pers, the magazines, and the surrounding towns, I 
denounced Miguel, and was handed your speech; 
raved beyond F. Buxton against slavery,—they pre- 
sented/me with a copy of the Morning Post, (I wish 
the Editor was drowned in it:) exeerated Constan- 


tine, and was struck danib by the Standard. (Are 
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you not amazed at Gifford, who is a fellow of talent, 
and knows the world?) Such a continued fire would 
have silenced Baring himelf. In short, they paid 
no more attention to me than ifI were a protocol. 
One would think that I had sent the Jelfs to them to 
say, “That, owing to a defect in my eyesight, 1 could 
not declare whether I had ‘voted against 
the Bill or not; but if I had, that it was quite unin- 
tentional, and that I was anxious to make the most 
ample apologies:” and further, that this blow was fol- 
lowed up next day by sending Quentin, that ‘knight 
without fear,” if not **without reproach,” to assure 
them that fe was the person who had really voted 
against the Bill. —Letier to the Duke of Wellington. 
— Tait’ azine. 


THE DOG. 

In illustration of the remarkable sagacity of this 
auimal, an experienced shipmaster of this place re- 
lates the following narrative. 

The ship Cologne, sometime in 1790 sailed from 
Dunkirk on a whaling voyage—Shubael Gardner 
master, Reuben Gardner chief mate, and Zenas 
Morslander 2d mate, allof Nantucket. Thi captain 
and se¢ond mate died on the voyage; and while the 
ship was returning, under the cha 
Gardner, she was overtaken at the mouth of the 
British Channel by a tremendous gale, which, after 


| €arrying away her sails and masts, drove her on the 


rocks about half-way between the Laad’s End and 
Lizard Point, in what is called Mount’s Bay. 

Mr. Gardner, and several of the crew, in attempt- 
ing to save themselves in the boat, were all lost.— 
After some hours the wreck beat nearer the shore, 
so that the bowsprit hung over an emergent rock, 
upon which the survivors placed themselves. Here, 
though the sea occasionally broke over them, they 
were enabled to remain, supporting each other, in 
a sort of basin scooped in the surface of the rock.— 
It was now near midnight. On board the ship, 
which soon went to pieces, there had been a dog, 
which of course was given up for lost—as the shore 
to the watcr’s edge, was for several miles lined with 
an almost perpendicular ridge of rocks, up which 
it was impossible for the dog to climb. 

About a mile from this cliff, on the upland, stood a 
farmhouse, the occupant of which was aroused at day 
break, by a loud barking and violent scratching at 
his door. On rising and opening the door, he per- 
ceived a dog, frisking about in an extraordinary man- 
ner, running towards the cliff, then partly returning, 
and again heading for the cliff. The man, however, 
again went to bed, the storm still raging; but the 
dog again assailed his door, yelping and howling 
with renewed violence, so that the farmer was once 
more induced to go out, when he beheld the dog run- 
ning to and fro as before, capering and barking with 
most singular ananifestations of impatience. The 
farmer Observed to his wife that some disaster must 
have occurred on the sea-shore, for the dog had so 
ioe him, a8 plain 9s brute-language could in- 

icate. 

He theréfore instantiy,elethed himself and follow- 
ed the dog, whith appeared almost frantic with grat- 
itude. ‘The animal proceeded tothe precipice di- 
rectly above the fatal spot; and the farmer on look- 
ing over, discovered the forlorn and almost perish- 
ing mariners clinging to the rock at a short distance 
from the strand. The alarm was immediately given 
to the neighbouring farmers, who soon procured 
ropes and other aids from the town of Falmouth, 3 
or 4 miles from the spot, and succeeded in saving 
all the survivors with a single exception—one man 
having been killed by the fall of a stone from the 
eliff. Fourteen were thus rescued, who unquestion- 
ably owed their lives to the fidelity and sagacity of 
poor Towser, 

The narrator resided three months in Falmouth 
during the winter following, where he heard the cir- 
cumstance much spoken of, particularly by Mr. Fox, 
the American consul. 


SELECT POETRY. 


Wi 


From the Glasgow Magazine. 


MATTHEW M‘FARLANE. 
Whare came the guineas frae, Matthew my dear?, 
i trow thou hadst nane till the sodgers came-here, 
If they're the king's or the serjeant’s, my son, 
Gie them back, for thou never maun carry the gnn. 


Could ye e’er think to gang o'er the braid sea, 

To lea'e the loanhead, the auld bigging, and me, 
The smith and the smiddy, thy loom, and the lass 
That stauns at the gavel, and laughs when ye pass? 


Mind, Matthew—for thou likes thy belly fu’ weel— ~ 
There is naething abroad like our hearty oatmeal, 

Nor guid sheephead Kail, for nae outiandish woman 
Has the gumption to ken that they need sic a scummin’. 


in thy lug, though that wild Heeland serjeant may blaw, 
And talk o’ the ferlies he’s seen far awa’, 

And the pleasures and ease 0’ a sodgering life, 

Believe me its naething but labour and strife. 


If thy fit Bhould but slip in the midst the drilling, 

‘The renking and rawing, and marching, and wheeling, 

The “a wouldcry, “shoot the scammering loon,”’ or 
se 


e 
“Tie the scoonerel up to the balberts, ye scoonerels!” 


of Mr. R. | 


And when our King George to the wars would be pran- 


cing, 

Wi’ the crown on his head, and his sceptre a’ glancing, 
Wi chariots and horsemen, and cornels a host o’ them, 
And serjeant M‘Tavish as proud as the best o’ them— 


My son, and the rest o’ the puir single men, wad be 
Trudging behint them wi’ legs twining wearily, 

Laden like camels, and cringing like colly dogs, 

Till the Frenchmen in swarms wad come bizzing about 
their lugs. 


Then to meet Bonapartie rampaugin’, and red 

To the verra een holes wi’ the spilling 0° bluid,— 

() maybe the fiend in his talons wad claught thee, 

And rive - to spawis, without speering wha’s aught 
thee 


Thou maunna wear claes o’ red, Matthew M‘Farlaue, 
Nor ringe wi’ twa sticks on a sheep’s skin, my darling, 
Nor cadge wi’ a knapsack frae Dan to Beersheba, nor 
Dee like thy father at wearifu’ Baltimore. 


But still in Kilbarchan, and wha kens but thou 
May be some day an elder, and keep a bit cow, 
And hae for thy wife the braw throughgither lass 
That stauns at the gavel, and laughs when ye pass? 

For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO 

It was a lovely summer night, 
The waves were hush’d, the stars were bright; 
The flowers were deck’d with dewy pearls, 
Bright as some harem’s sleeping girls: 
The breezes and the gushing springs 
Appear’d the only sleeping things; 
And they spoke music, Nature’s own, 
In feeling, fervor, and in tone. 


That night, beneath a willow tree, 
Which round us weav’d a living bower, 
I sat—what weeping spell to me!— 
To speak with Thyrza one sweet hour: 
One hour the holiest and the last, 
The burial-time of the bright past. 
1 looked upon the blessed moon, 
Which was to see us part so soon— 
Which should behold us from above, 
Break our delightful chain of love; 
And fondly felt that it would be, 
In futare times, a friend to me. 


Prophetic spirit of that hour! 
How true thy telescopic glance, 
Piercing, from that secluded bower, 
The weeping future’s dim expanse, 
At length thy sympathetic beam 
Iilumes this bosom’s tearful stream. 


Friend of the friendless, homeless heart! 
Mother of deep, but pleasing pain! 
Upon these tears that wildly start, 
hat hour comes floating back again; 
With all its pleasure, all its pride, 
And she, my lov’d one, by my side. 
Oh, sweet illusion! happy dream! 
These moments like the past ones seem. 
And, gazing on that meek-eyed moon— 
The same—the same that saw our bliss— 
That glorious pleasure, past so soon, 
Seems brightly realized in this: 
For love, which I cannot controul, 
Brings heart to heart, and soul to soul. 


Oh, that eternal were thy reign! 

That thou, bright moon, would’st never wane! 
Then wauld I sink before thy sight, 
In memory’s visions of delight; 

Nor wake to feel this burning tear, 
And she so distant and so dear. 

Hark! how the cold wind raves above: 
My dream—’tis but a type of love; 
Unlasting, evanescent, frail, 

And colder far than Zembla’s gale; 
Wand’ring on pinions, unconfin’d 

By strength of soul, or worth of mind. 


Of soul? ay, there’s the anchor-power! 
Of mind? yon heaven’s redeeming dower! 
Yes! these are mankind’s only friends, 
And end but wien existence ends! 


ALPHA, 
Philadelphia, February, 


THE ASSASSIN.—sr Joan c. mossrE. 


voice cries—sleep no more!” —MAcueETH. 
I. 
cup of potent wine, 
ith fearfal haste he drained; 
But the oblivion which Ae sought, 
Could not be thus obtained. 


Alone he sat—alone he quaffed; 
Yet, thought a man stood by, 

Who watched him, as he poured each draught, 
With stern and glassy eye!— 


For, the stain of blood was on his soul, 
And a coward, too, was he, 

His feeble mind could not control 
His terror’s phantasy. 


He was not of the villains bold, 

Who sin, and at 
timid man—who worshipped gold— 
Was Reginald de Vere. 


In the dark he had stabbed a man 
Of eighty—for his wealth— 
And,since that hour had never known 
Sound sleep, or vigorous health, 


iI. 


De Vere, tho’ stupified by wine, 
In vain hath sought his couch; 
Why sleeps he not ? at his bed-foot 


He sees his yictim crouch! 


Who looks upon him fixedly, 
With culm yet deadly hate ; 

So, from his bed De Vere doth’creep, 
To drain an opiate— 


At length, he sleeps—ah! ie it sleep? 
The terrors, which awake, 

He teebly held in partial check, 
New forms of horror take! 


Oh! not for mortal tongue to tell— 
Or mortal man to hear, 

Were the wild dreams of Death and Hell, 
Which haunted base De Vere. 


They broke his heart !~he died ere morn, 
In agonies more deep, 

Than the old man’s, who, for his gold, 

Was murdered in his sleep. 


From the London Atlas. 
STANZAS. 


‘* PASS ON, RELENTLESS WORLD!” 


Swifter and swifter, day by day, 
Down time’s unquiet current hurled, 
’ Thou passest on thy restless way, 
‘Tumultuous and unstable world! 
Thou passest on! time hath not seen 
Delay upon thy hurried path ; 
And prayers and tears alike have been 
In vain to stay thy course of wrath! 


‘Thou passest on, and with thee go 
The loves of youth—the cares of age; 
And smiles and tears, and joy and wo 
Are on thy history’s bloody page! 
There, every day, like yesterday, - 
Writes hopes that end in mockery ; 
But who shall tear the veil away, 
Before the abyss of things to be ? 


Thou passest on, and at thy side, 
Even as a shade, Oblivion treads, 
And o’er the dreams of human pride, 
His misty shroud forever spreads; 
Where all thine iron-hand has traced 
Upon that gloomy scroll to-day, 
With records ages since effaced— 
Like them shall live—like them decay. 


Thou passest on—with thee, the vain, 
‘That sport upon thy flaunting blaze, 

Pride, framed of dust, and Folly’s train, 
Who court thy love, and run thy ways, 

But thou and I—and be it so— - 
Press onwards to eternity ; 

Yet not together let us go 
To that deep-voiced but shoreless sea! 


Thou hast thy friends—I would have mine; 
Thou hast thy thoughts—leave me my own: 
I kneel not at thy gilded shrine— 
| bow not at thy siavish throne ! 
I'll let them pass without a sigh; 
‘They make no swelling rapture now, 
The fierce delights that fire thine eye— 
The triumphs of thy haughty brow! 


Pass on, relentless world! —I grieve 

No more for all that thou hast riven ; 
Pass on, in God’s name—only leave 

‘I'he things thou never yet hast given: 
A heart at ease—a mind at nome— 

Affections fixed above thy sway— 
Faith set upon a world to come, 

And patience through life’s little day. 


THE MIDNIGHT MAIL. 


BY A. F. GOULD. 


‘Tis midnight—all is peace profound! 
But lo! upon the murmuring ground, 
The lonely, swelling, hurrying sound 

Of distant wheels is heard! 
They co.uwe! they pause a moment—when 
Their charge resigued, they start, and then 
Are gone, and all is bushed again 

As not a fear had stirred. 


Hast thou a parent far away— 

A beauteous child to be thy stay 

In Sife’s decline—or sisters, they 
Whg shared thine infant glee ? 

A brother on a foreign shore ? 

ls he whose breast thy token bore, 

Or are thy treasures wandering o'er 
A wide tumultous sea ? 


If aught like thee, then thou must feel 

The rattling of that reckless wheel, 

That brings the bright, or boding seal, 
On every trembling thread, 

That strings thy heart, till morn appears 

To crown thy hopes, or end thy fears— 

‘To light thy smile, or draw thy tears, 
As line on line is read. 


Perhaps thy treasure’s in the deep— 

Thy lover in a dreamless sleep— 

Thy brother where thou caust not weep 
Upon his distant grave! 

Thy parent’s hoary head no more 

May shed a lustre o'er 

His children grouped—nor death restore 
Thy son from out the wave! 


Thy prattler’s tongue, perhaps is stilled— 
Thy sister's lip is pale and chilled— 
Thy blooming bride, perchance, has filled 
Her corner of the tomb ; ¢ 
May be, the home where all thy sweet 
And tender recollections meet, 
Has shown its flaming winding sheet, 
Jn midnight’s awful gloom. 


And while alternate o'er my soul 

Those cold, or burning wheels will roll 

Their light or shade, beyond control, 
Till morn shall bring relief; 

Father in heaven, whate’er may be 

The cup which thou has sent for me, 

1 know ‘tis good prepared by thee, 
Though filled with joy or grief! 


On Sunday evening last, says the Pittsburg Manu- 
facturer, a man residing in Lawrenceville, two miles 


from Pittsburg, died suddenly whilst in the act of 


eating his supper. He was perfectly well wheo he 
sat down to table, but in a few minutes fell back and 
ex 


 - 


On the 20th ult. by the Rev. M. B. Roche, Mr. LEMUEL 
PAYNTER, Jr. to Miss ANN ELIZA BEERS, all of 
Southwark 

On Wednesday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr, Foul- 
house, Mr. P. POUL, of Charleston, 5. C. to CLARA, 
daughter of Mr. F. Tourtelot, of this city. 

On the Sth inst. at Cedar Grove, by the Rev. Mr. Sheetz, 
Mr. BENJAMIN ROLAND, to Miss JUDITH WHITA- 
KER, youngest daughter of Mr. Henry Whitaker, all of 
Oxford ‘Township. 

On the 5th inst. by the Rev. G. G. Cookman, the Rev. 
JACOB B. CRIST, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to 
Miss ELIZABETH SUIPLEY, of this city. 

In Green county, (Alabama,) on the 3d ult. Mr. CORR- 
NEILLE ROUDET, Jr. to Miss MARIE THURON GAR- 
DIEN, both of this city. . 

On the 29th ult. by the Rev, John Chambers, JOSEPH 
M'‘BETH, to MARY BLACK. all of this city. 

On Tuesday a 5th inst. by the Rev. John Cham. 
bers, Mr. WM. ZECKEI'T, to Miss ELIZA CRUTCH-. 
LEY, both of this city. 

On Tuesday, 5th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr 
JAMES LOGAN, to Miss SUSAN BUDMAN, all of this 
city. 

On Thursday, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, Mr. JOHN 
FLETCHER, to Mrs. ANN ROSS. 

On Thursday evening, 31st ult. by the Rev. Mr. Keller, 
Mr. HENRY L. THOMAS, of Chester county, to Miss 
CATHERINE ANN CROUCE, only daughter of Mr. Geo. 
Crouce, of Nicetown. 

On Thursday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. Philip F 
Mr. A. SELLERS, Jr. to Miss SUSAN C. WIL- 


On the 7th inst. in West Philadelphia, by John Davis, 
Esq. SAMUEL STILL, to Miss HENRIETTA, daughter 
of Mr. James Knox, all of that place. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. George Chandler, Mr. 
WILLIAM OSBOURNE, to Miss ANN DAVIS. 

On the 6th ult. by the Rev, Joseph Holdich, Mr. JAMES 
HENRY, to Miss ANN ELIZA MORRISON, both of this 
city. 

On the 6th inst. by John Swift, Mayor, Mr. CHARLES 
a. THORN, to Miss HAKRIET GILLINGHAM, both of 
this city. 

On Thursday, 7th ultimo, by the Rev. A. Rarnes, Mr. 
ange C. FASSETT, to Miss ANNA LAND, both of 
this city 

On the 10thinst. by the Rev. Mr. Donahue, Mr. JAMES 
KANE, to Miss MARY ANN SMITH, all of thiscity. 

On Sunday evening, 10th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Hurley, 
Mr. JOSEPH MATTSBERGER, merchant, of the North- 
ern Liberties, to Mrs. MARGARET M-GINNES, of this 
city. 

DIED. 

On the 5th inst. FREDIS A. CROUCH, in the 23d year 
of his age. 

On Tuesday, 5th instant, of phthisis pulmonalis, Mrs. 
MARGARET LEIDY, wife ot Jacob Leidy, in the 4>th 
year of her age, after a lingering iliness, which she hore 
with chistian fortitude. 

Om Monday, 4th inst. Mr. JOHN A. MURRAY, in the 
33d year of his age. 

On Monday afternoon, 4th inst. ANNA VIRGINIA 
JACKSON, daughter of Mr. Edwin Turner, aged 17 
months. 

On Thursday morning, 7th instant, after a short illness, 
Mr. ROBERT CRANE, in the 37tb year of his age. 

Suddenly, on Tuesday morning, of croup, HANNAH, 
infant daughter of John Oakiord, aged 15 months. 

At Albany, on Saturday night, ANN PRUYN, aged 
about 70 years. Her servant found her dead in her bed, 
when she came into her room on Sunday morning. She 
had been out visiting the preceding evening, and was in 
apparent good health. 

On Friday morning, Mrs. ELIZA, wife of Mr. George 
Earp, in the 40th year of ber age. 

‘Ou Friday morning, aged 58 years, Mr. JAMES HAR- 
RELL, Printer. 

On Thursday, 7th inst. ADAM, son of Mr. Henry H. 
Miller, aged 28 yeurs. 

On Friday morning, &th inst. ANDREW MAYER, son 
of Randal M. and Susan R. Madduck, in the 3d year o 
his age. 

On the 7th inst. after a lingering i!lness, in the 66thyyear 
= her age, HANNAH SHINN, relict of the late Satuuel 

hinn. 

Suddenly, on Wednesday night, Mre ELIZABET 
SHEER, 1 the 70th year of her age. 

. On Monday morning, 4th inst. ESTHER DE BENNE- 
VILLE BROWN, consort of the late Jacob Brown, in the 
87th year of her age 

On the Sth inst. WILLING FRANCIS, Esq. in the 35:h 
year of his age. 

On the 10th inst. Mrs. BRIDGET SHARKEY. __ 

On Saturday morning, after a lingering ard painful ill. 
ness, Miss MARY GOODS, in the 23d vear ot her age. 

On the morning of the 6th inst. Miss MARY M. daugh- 
ter of Major Leonard Fraily,of Baltimore. 


On Friday morning, 8th inst. of hooping cough, MATIL- 
DA, daughter of James Martin, aged l year and 10 mouths, 
* On Seventh-day afternoon, of a lingering indiaposition, 
JOHN TURNPENNY, tormerly of Sheffiel't, England. 

Early on Monday morning, Mrs JANE FELICITE 
THOMAS, widow of the late Joseph M. Thomas, in the 
83d year of her age. 

On the &th inst. after 22 hours illness, DAVID P. son of 
Charles Ashman, aged 5 years. 

Suddenjy, on the 7th inst. at his residence, Duck Creek, 

Kent county, Delaware, JOHN COWGILL, Sen ia the 
64th year of his age. 
On the 30th ult, after a lingering illness, from consump- 
tion, Capt. ISAAC FITHIAN. He has left behind him at 
Darien, (Geo.) a wife and four children, and numerous 
relatives in other places to deplore his loss. Among the 
bereaved orphans are two little twin-sisters, nine months 
old, and both blind. 

On the 12th inst. Migs REBECCA MITCHELL, daugh- 
ter of Jacob Mitchell. 

On the 10th inst. Mrs. SARAH RICHARDS, aged 82 

ears. 
On Sunday meraing. 10th instant, after a short illness, 
Mrs. ANN WATRES, wife of Mr. Charles Watres, of 
this city. The death of this lady will long be deeply re- 
retted, not only by her bereaved husband and relatives, 
But by an extersive circle of friends and acquantance, 

On the 8th inst. near Sharpton, New Jersey, aftera 
lingering and painful illuess, which she bore with the 
submission characteristic of a christian, Mrs. ANN 
NULL, wife of Michael Null. Her remains were interred 
in the Presbyteran Church yard, at Bridgeton, N. J. on 
Sunday morning, 10th inst. and attended by a numerous 
circle of relatives and friends. 
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